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This very hour, millions of 
words are being spoken by tele- 
phone. Friend talks to friend 
and two lives are happier be- 
cause of it. 

Greetings and best wishes are 


exchanged—holiday visits are ar- 





exe *4# 


Syl a 
A we ®, 


ranged—affairs of business trans- 


acted. A doctor comes quickly in 
answer to a hurried call. 

And day and night, the coun- 
try over, these oft-repeated words 
reflect the value of the telephone 


... I’m glad you called.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Editor and Publisher 





The Shape of Things 


NEWS OF THE DEATH OF PAUL Y. ANDERSON 
comes just as we go to press with an issue which con- 
tains as usual one of his excellent letters from Washing- 
ton. This letter in itself is a litthe monument to his 
vigorous, bright, and humorous spirit, though its very 
liveliness makes all the more incredible and shocking the 
realization that it will be the last we shall have from his 
crusading typewriter. His place, not only in The Nation's 
pages, but in the corps of American journalists, will not 
easily be filled. Throughout a journalistic career already 
long and distinguished in proportion to his forty-five 
years, he was an unrelenting fighter for the good life in 
its highest social sense, and his deft and driving style 
made him doubly effective. It is hard to lose him at a 
time when the Paul Andersons are as rare as they are 
essential in a continuing battle. We shall miss him as 
friend and as collaborator more than we can say. 


+ 
THE LIMA CONFERENCE MAY BE A TURNING 


point in pan-American relations if Chile’s proposal rul- 
ing out force in the collection of international obligations 
is adopted. While many of the Latin American delega- 
tions are persuaded of the need for joining with the 
United States in concerted measures for continental de- 
fense, they find it difficult to forget the years in which 
the armed forces of the United States were useful pri- 
marily as bill collectors in the Latin American republics. 
The agreement between the United States and Mexico 
on the expropriated lands is reassuring, but such coun- 
tries as Chile, Bolivia, and Mexico, faced with the neces- 
sity of wresting their vast natural resources from foreign 
control, wish to crystallize the Good Neighbor policy in 
a form that is binding on future American Administra- 
tions. Acceptance of the Chilean proposal will doubtless 
be fought in this country by the interests which have 
mulcted Latin America during the past half-century. But 
it would be a concrete and important step for genuine 
hemispheric unity on a basis of equality, as opposed tc 
domination of Latin America by the United States; if 
would strengthen progressive countries to the south of 
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us; and it would take the wind out of the sails of the 
Rome-Berlin propaganda corps now openly at work in 
Lima trying to sabotage the conference by playing up 


the menace of Washington imperialism. 
+ 

THE SUPREME COURT'S DECISION IN THE 
Consolidated Edison case makes the first serious breach 
in the National Labor Relations Act. Consolidated 
Edison, the largest public utility in the New York City 
area, has one of the country’s worst labor records. When 
the NIRA, with its Section 7-a, was enacted, the reaction 
of Consolidated Edison was to organize a company union. 
A week after the Supreme Court, in the Jones and Laugh- 
lin Steel case, upheld the Wagner Act, the company union 
was abandoned. Consolidated Edison then passed over a 
C. I. O. union that had, at 
and signed a contract with Local 3 


great sacrifice, organized many 
of its em ployees, 
of the iaheniiesiliaaall Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
As far back as 1924 Local 3 had an agreement with the 
ny 72 


comp 


therefore be imagined. 


# to organize its workers; its militancy may 
It signed a contract first and or- 
ganized afterward—with company help. The Labor Board 
invalidated the contract and was upheld in the Circuit 
Court. The Supreme Court held that the company was 
subject to the Wagner Act, though an intrastate utility, 
but that the board had exceeded its powers in voiding th 
contract. Black and Reed dissented from this portion of 
the decision. Whether it rests on a technical point of pro- 
narrow of the 
If the latter is the 


case, the door is opened wide for similar contracts be- 


cedure, easily corrected, or on a view 


board's powers is not yet clear. 
tween uns¢ rupulous employers and uns rupulous labor 
leaders. 


> 


FATHER 
Ver made 
Sund 


COUGHLIN’'S NAZI SYMPATHIES 
clearer than ever in his broadcast of last 
iy. But what is his relationship to Henry Ford? 
On November 30 Ford issued a signed statement de- 
claring that his acceptance of a medal “from the German 


ple does not, as some people seem to think, involve 
On December 4 


Ford's 


ympathy on my part with Nazism.” 


thlin read a statement by Harry Bennett, 
union personnel manager, declaring that Ford did 

ion Nazism. After the broadcast Bennett con- 
firmed this but denied Father Coughlin’s statement over 
the air that “Ford said he believed there was little or no 
persecution in Germany,”’ thereby deepening the impres- 
sion that Coughlin, who has become an American outlet 
for Goebl 


Ford, then with Harry Bennett, whose spy system is also 


els, is also on the friendliest terms, if not with 


famous. The greatest individualist of them all, whose 
mental processes have never run as smoothly as the 
assembly lines in his factories, seems to have failen be- 


tween two ‘‘stools.”’ 


The NATION 


ACCORDING TO THE ADVANCE PUBLICITy 
last week's Washington meeting of the Republican \). 
tional Committee was to signalize the ascent of 
“young progressives’ into the party’s higher cou 
instead the gathering reflected the kind of eco: 
realism embodied in Calvin Coolidge’s warning th 
employment occurs when a great many people ar 
of work. In the most decisive test of strength Dani 
Hastings, ex-Senator from Delaware, was named t 
vacancy on the National Committee. Hastings, a lia! 
to any party, served the du Ponts so ardently in \ 
ington that the voters turned out in huge num! 
block his reelection. Yet he was chosen for the com: 
deviated from 


over Kenneth who had 


party program by fraternizing with laborites. Alt! 


Simpson, 


this step enraged even the patient New York H 
Tribune, it amply demonstrated that—between 
paigns at least—Messrs. Hamilton, Hilles, and Co 
still occupy the driver's seat. This return to “norn 
must have nettled Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, ] 
Massachusetts, who had just promised to introd 
proposal for a lavish increase in old-age pensions 
keeping faith with the credulous Townsendites. To | 
not to be demagogic remains the crucial issue torme: 
the Republicans, but it is clear that their handf 
authentic progressives are in the wrong party. 
+ 

DESPITE THIS REPUDIATION OF “LIBER 
at the Washington meeting, “resurgent Republicans 
cording to Barron’s, the financial weekly, ‘‘are toying 
a brand-new issue which, they hope, may smack th 
Deal by a blow to the point where it has always 
strongest—the vote of the average man.” After this i 
duction we learn with a sense of anti-climax th 
revolutionary idea is nothing more than our old 
Under the sponsorship of Senator 


\ 


“profit-sharing.” 
denberg, still aspirant to the Republican nominat 

1940, a Senate subcommittee is now investigati: 
possibilities as a way of producing a more equitable 
tribution of income and of stimulating purchasing | 


and employment. Obviously, if this does prove the 
some means must be found 


of economic salvation, 
translating it into a practical political plank. The R 
licans could hardly advocate such a step toward regi 
tation as the compulsory installation of profit-shari: 

all industries. Equally a mere appeal to the social 
science of employers would have no vote-getting \ 
Senator Vandenberg apparently believes he can sols 
dilemma by means of “incentive taxation’’—that is to s2j 
by rewarding corporations which adopt profit-sh 
with a rebate in normal taxation. Unhappily for hi 
business witnesses are not proving cooperative. Lamm 
du Pont, for instance, not only criticized profit-sharing 
but came down heavily against “incentive taxation” on 
the ground that the principle, once established, co ul 
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dily be used for ends definitely harmful to business.” 





fer the Senator our commiserations. But he should 





known that Republican hounds who try to run with 





the feeblest liberal hare are apt to get their tails 





+ 

DENCE THAT THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
0 latedly awakening to the economic implications of 
Munich may be seen in the plan of the Secretary of Over- 
Trade “to fight Germany at its own game’’ in the 
war now developing. Several recent happenings 
combined to stimulate Britain to action. Perhaps 
most substantial is the report that King Carol 1s 
ired to negotiate an agreement whereby Germany 
id obtain large quantities of Rumanian wheat and 
n exchange for machinery and technical assistance, 
securing for itself a virtual monopoly of the 
Rumanian market. As if to add insult to injury, Dr. 
Hialmar Schacht has publicly denounced “antiquated, 
war ideas” of trade and vigorously defended the 
: Nazi plan of controlled bilateral barter which, supported 
avy subsidies, has gained a strangle-hold on the 
ts of Central Europe. Although the details of the 
British counter-plan have not yet been announced, it is 
ible that industries will be asked to set up pools to 
¢ competitive exports. Eventually, government sub- 
will presumably be required to support this trade. 
Any indication of a stiffening of British policy against 
Nazi gangster tactics is reassuring. But there is little to 
iid under the circumstances for the decision to fight 
vith fire. And it is ironical that within a fortnight 
the signing of the British-American trade pact, 
ring the liberal trade policies of Secretary Hull, 
Great Britain should threaten to destroy those policies 
by experimenting with the diametrically opposite tactics 

e Nazi regime. 

+ 

THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF NAZI 
tactics were clearly portrayed in Thomas Ybarra’s 
» of articles on German commercial penetration in 
Brazil which recently appeared in the New York Times. 
Germany's total trade with Brazil has been tremendously 
lated by its barter agreement with the Brazilian 
government, under which German manufactured articles 
traded for coffee and cocoa. Transactions are carried 
on in “compensation marks,” which, since they are value- 
less in international exchange, are subject to manipula- 
in Germany's interest. But if Mr. Ybarra’s analysis 
is correct, the temporary advantage which Germany has 
ned by its high-handed methods has provoked such 


fan 


itment in Brazil that many traders are turning to 
American products. It should be evident that any effort 
United States to compete with Germany by export 





] . . ° 
lies, a two-price system, or other totalitarian trade 





lactics, would similarly injure American prestige. This 
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is not to suggest that the United States should not seek 
by all legitimate methods to hold and extend its markets 
in South America. But it would be useless for this coun- 
try to enter the Lima conference with a broad program 
for liberalizing economic and political relations through- 
out the American continent if, at the same time, we denied 


this principle in our own relations. Fortunately, Secretary 


Hull is fully aware of this fact. 
* 


THE EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 
New York Times have, for the most part, been brilliantly 
successful of late in their most difficult task of collecting 
and interpreting the news. It is with regret therefore 
that we have to point out a conspicuously black sheep 
within their ranks. With so many important happenings 
in France it is distressing that our greatest newspaper 
should be so inadequately represented there. More and 
more P. J. Philip, head of the Times's Paris office, 1s de- 
voting his cables to publicity for French reactionaries, 
During the strike (dealt with by Mr. Werth on another 
page) he faithfully relayed official handouts. He swal- 
lowed greedily propaganda about the revolutionary in- 
spiration of the strike and willingly saw aCommunist be- 
hind every bush. It has been hard to find in his dispatches 
any reflection of the workers’ legitimate indignation at 
the Reynaud program, which curtails their rights while 
trying to get the cooperation of capital by prospects of 
greater profits. Nor did he adequately report the disillu- 
sionment that after Munich destroyed all confidence in 
Daladier’s ability to lead ‘‘a strong and united France.” 
We do not doubt that Daladier’s prestige needs rebuild- 
ing in America, but we do not see why a newspaperman 
should select this as his primary task. 
>» 

THE EDUCATOR’S ANNUAL LAMENT OVER THE 
business of football is contributed this year by President 
Robert Maynard Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
writing in the Saturday Evening Post. Although there is 
much that is persuasive in his diagnosis, Dr. Hutchins’s 
plea for abandonment of huge stadiums, staggering gate 
receipts, and the wage system for players will be savagely 
greeted. His proposal for a ten-cent admission fee to foot- 
ball matches will be fair game for those who consider the 
sum excessive for Chicago's brand of play; there will even 
be philistines to detect professionalism in magazine writ- 
ing; some connection between Chicago's stress on Aris- 
totelianism (we mean the university) and these seditious 
proposals will be ferreted out. Our own emotions are 
mixed, largely because Dr. Hutchins’s case has been so 
often, so persuasively, and so futilely made. It is as true 
as it ever was that the game should be given back to the 
boys, and their education to the educators. But it is doubt- 
ful whether even the young and agile Hutchins can buck 


the line for a first down. 
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France Pays for Munich 


T NO time since the World War has France gone 
through such a week as the one just past. It started 
with a series of sitdown strikes in vital industries; 

saw an attempted nation-wide general strike crushed by 
the illegal use of the army and heard the summoning of 
a rump Parliament threatened; and ended with a whole- 
sale lockout, a maritime strike of unusual effectiveness, 
and a first-rate row with Italy over the latter's demand 
for French territory. And in the midst of an internal 
struggle which threatened at times to develop into civil 
war, Daladier found time to make final arrangements for 
the visit of von Ribbentrop for the purpose of signing 
the new Franco-German accord. 

All these events are obviously part of the price that 
France must pay for Munich. If Daladier is to pursue a 
policy of conciliation and collaboration with the dictator- 
ships, he must first throttle the working class. The effort 
to do so by a number of high-handed decrees provoked a 
succession of sitdowns which, because of the drastic 
methods utilized to crush them, culminated in the show- 
down on November 30. Mussolini immediately took ad- 
vantage of France’s domestic discord to act in accordance 
with standard dictatorial strategy. Il Duce has no inten- 
tion of pr woking a war with France to gain Tunisia, Cor- 
sica, Nice, or Savoy. But neither did Hitler have any 
intention of going to war to obtain Austria or the Sudeten 
areas of Czechoslovakia. The dictators believe—and all 
the evidence is on their side—that a continuous reitera- 
tion of their demands, coupled with violent sword rat- 
tling, will eventually achieve their objectives without 
recourse to armed force. It is likely that Mussolini's im- 
mediate objective is not anything as remote as the cession 
of Tunisia, Corsica, or Nice, but the granting of bellig- 
erent rights and various other concessions to Franco. In 
any case the Strategy 1s a tested one. 

Confronted by these tactics Daladier and Chamberlain 
continue to act as if they were puppets in a play prepared 
by Hitler himself. Balked in his efforts to make peace 
with Mussolini, Daladier has turned toward an “‘agree- 
ment” with Hitler. Chamberlain, finding it inexpedient 
to continue his conversations with Hitler in the midst of 
the new anti-Semitic outbreak, is scheduled to make a pil- 
primage to Rome in January. All these events seem to fol- 


low a prearranged plan. Years ago in ‘Mein Kampf”’ 


litler declared that 


“a shrewd victor, in dealing with a 
nation that has lost is character—this means one that sub- 
mits voluntarily——can count on its never finding any par- 


ticular act of pression sufficient excuse for taking up 


bad 
arms.’ Having surrendered an impregnable position when 
they yielded at Munich, Daladier and Chamberlain are 
finding that there ts no point at which they can check 


their headlong retreat. And Hitler and Mussolini, who 


The NATION 


are above all shrewd victors, can be counted on to { 
up their triumph relentlessly. As long as they 
overplay their hand to the extent of forcing an overthr 
of the French or British Cabinet, they will cont 
dominate not only the international scene but inter: 
velopments within the defeated democracies. 


Investigating Scarcity 


HE so-called monopoly inquiry has open 
hearings with testimony by three of its ow: 
perts, Dr. Isador Lubin, Willard L. Thorp, 
Leon Henderson, and though they presented litt! 
is new they repeated much that has yet to be | 
The atmosphere of the Temporary National Econom 
Committee's first sessions—the elaborate charts 
schoolmaster’s pointer wielded over them, the inter: 
ing question that sometimes seemed intended to impres 
the ‘professor’ rather than to illuminate the point 
an undergraduate flavor. But the academic tone is 
to evaporate when the committee gets to the job of 
ining the actual details by which specific industri 
themselves in against the rigors of the free mark 
The Lubin-Thorp-Henderson testimony was 
a prologue to the investigation, and the phrase is 
ful one. For the duty of the committee is not only 
facts but to dramatize their implications. Congr 
inquiries of this kind at thcir best are a sort of eco 
morality play, graphically instructing a democrati 
torate in the complex issues on which it must pass | 
ment. The cry of “witch-hunting” raised by 
conservative press in the hope of restricting the in 
to comfortable abstractions springs from a fear th 
committee by personalizing the evils with which w« 
contend may turn sermonizing into effective drama 
It is encouraging to note that the stage managers of 
the inquiry are not neglecting the showmanship without 
which its discoveries would remain tedious statistics. Dr 
Lubin did little more than repeat the findings of the 
famous studies by the Brookings Institution of America’s 
capacity to consume. But they seemed new and the; 
attracted attention by translation into the most elemen- 
tary terms. If the 54 per cent of the nation’s families 
which have incomes of $1,200 a year or less should 
have $2.25 more to spend each day, Dr. Lubin 
American industry could run at top capacity. That is as 
good as “$30 every Thursday.’ When professional 
omists learn to be as vivid as the crackpots, w 
begin to make progress. 
More than a slogan and more than startling facts 
of course, be necessary if this investigation is to m 
dent in the problems which it will take up. The first 
three days of testimony, the clash of opinion reveal 
the committee itself, and the differences among 
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nerts will stir misgiving. Dr. Lubin talked of the need 
r increasing the purchasing power of the masses; Mr. 


» stressed the subtler methods of control that are 
important than rare cases of actual monopoly. But 
liversity of approach, like the similarity between 
nvestigation and past futilities in the field of trust 
g, may easily be overemphasized. Behind the drive 


the original anti-trust laws was an effort to maintain 


etition. Behind the Federal Trade Commission Act 
1 desire to control competition. The basic question 
is investigation is not how to break up trusts of 
nt unfair competition—these have become possible 
;, not ends; the basic question here, as put by Mr. 
lerson, is how to utilize our productive capacity and 
rces fully and efficiently. The problem of ironing 


t the ups and downs of the business cycle, of wiping 


marginal poverty, insecurity, and unemployment, is 
fundamental to this inquiry, despite the name at- 
| to it, than the problem of monopoly. “Monopoly” 
one of the difficulties. 
e committee will serve a useful function by bringing 
ht all the devices which perpetuate scarcity. The old 


; have been perfected and many new ones invented 


the days of the trust busters. But whether it pro- 
; more than a nine days’ wonder for the press and 
y source of material for the student will depend on 
wer, courage, and insight of the New Deal. ‘The 
t mass of our population,” Thurman Arnold said 


i recent speech, “‘sell their goods and services and 
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labor in the competitive markets. They buy their neces- 
sities in a controlled market.’ The power to buy the labor 
of worker and farmer cheap and sell it dear is the basis 
on which our great fortunes rest. True, these privileges 
hamper production and create distress. But it will take 
more than a diagram on a blackboard to end them. If 
there is to be better utilization of productive plant, there 
will have to be less right to irresponsibility in business 
management; if there is to be more purchasing power, 
there will have to be less profit. 


Refugees and Economics 
ET no one believe because inspired rioting has ceased 

in Germany that the pogrom is over. In Hitler's 
Reich the terror is as continuous as it is calculated. 

The jack-booted hoodlums perform their allotted tasks 
and give place to the cold inquisitors of the tax depart- 
ments and the screened bullies of the concentration camps. 
Nor let us deceive ourselves about the efficacy of 
protests, however official and strong. Unless backed by 
action they are no more than a form of emotional re- 
lease. The only retreat the Nazis have yet made in the 
course of their persecutions was the halt to the wholesale 
deportation of Polish Jews which followed Poland's 
threat of retaliation in kind. We do not advocate the 
imitation of such methods by the democracies—that 
would be stooping to the Nazi level and committing 
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gross injustice against innocent individuals—but we do 
urge that means be found to prove that pogroms do 
not pay. 

This task is as urgently necessary as that of giving 
succor to the victims. With the best will in the world the 
hundreds of thousands of Jews still left in Germany, to- 
gether with the growing number of Christians on whom 
the strangle-hold of terror is tightening, cannot all be 
provided with immediate refuge. Schemes for colonial 
development and mass migration must inevitably mature 
slowly. Meanwhile, we cannot allow those who must 
wait to be bled white, as the Schwarze Korps, organ of 
the S. S., proposes, unt:l “they all become destitute and 
so necessarily criminals” and ready for extermination 
with “fire and sword.”’ Again, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that other reactionary and anti-Semitic govern- 
ments in Europe should be strenuously discouraged from 
following Germany's example. 

America is in the best position to take a lead in this 
matter. We could without hardship to ourselves cut off 
all trade with Germany. Our exports to the Reich do not 
form a very large part of our foreign sales, and they are 
mainly composed of articles that Germany badly needs 
and that it cannot easily obtain elsewhere. Again, as 
Professor F. L. Schuman recently suggested in the New 
York Herald Tribune, we could impose a tax on all bank 
balances, securities, and other forms of property held 
here by non-resident aliens of states indulging in perse- 
cution of racial or religious minorities. Such a step would 
be all the more justified because German holdings are 
only nominally the property of individuals, having been 
impounded by the German government to increase its 
supplies of foreign exchange. According to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, such German investments consider- 
ably exceed American holdings in Germany; so that 
while Berlin would no doubt retaliate, a confiscatory tax 
would make it possible to compensate American investors 
and yet leave a large sum for the maintenance and reset- 
tlement of refugees. 

hese are two substantial ways of hitting the German 


overnment in its weakest spot its economic solar 


plexus and unless sympathy is all we have to offer in 


this crisis we should not let lack of precedent hinder 


their adoption. Equally, if our horror of Nazi persecu- 
tions is really sincere, we must ask ourselves earnestly 
are doing our share in providing shelter 

Many suggestions have been put forward during the 
past few weeks for an increase in the German immigra- 
tion quota, but neither the President nor any other 
spokesman for the Administration has given any en- 
couragement to the idea. Liberalization of the immigra- 
tion laws is an idea which most politicians regard as too 
hot to handle, and it would take an unmistakable demon- 


stration of public opinion to change this attitude, 


The NATION 


We are all too apt to make the facile assumption ¢! 
every immigrant who finds a job here must be ke 
one of our unemployed out of it. There are good gr: 
for believing this is untrue. Large sums of money y 
might otherwise be devoted to consumption or i 
ment in this country are being sent abroad for the a 
refugees. To the extent that the recipients are admit 
such relief funds will be expended here. Among 
refugees there are technicians and business men 
ability to develop processes or even industries hither: 
unknown in America. They are likely to attract ca 
which might otherwise be invested abroad, or e\ 
main idle, and thus provide far more employment 
they displace. This has been very clearly demonst: 
in England. 

In any case, fear of refugee competition for jobs n 
not prevent our admitting children of school age ou 
the quota. There are at least 60,000 Jewish or | 
Jewish children in Germany in danger of starvat 
forbidden an education, subjected to psychological if : 
actual physical terror. We cannot act too quickly 
are to save these doubly innocent victims from hort 
which at best can never be wholly eradicated from | 
minds. 

Britain has suspended its immigration laws to the 
extent of admitting all children whose maintenance is 
undertaken by private organizations or individuals 
expects to take care of some 15,000. Can we do 
There must be thousands of families in this country : 
to take such children into their homes and to offer 
guarantees against their becoming a public charg 
would it be difficult to create an organization, pri 
supported, which would supervise and underwrit 
care and maintenance. We urge all readers who 
the amendment of the immigration laws, at least t 
extent, to write to their Congressman and the Presi 


Spain Must Be Fed 


UNGER in Spain has now reached a point where 

it is no longer a national or partisan problem | 

a great human disaster which can be allevi 
only through coordinated official action by the civilized 
nations of the world. Ever since the beginning of the 
conflict private organizations have carried on campaigns 
to collect money and supplies. Vgrious groups coordi- 
nated under the North American Committee to Aid 
Spanish Democracy have sent thousands of dollars 
worth of food and medical supplies into Loyalist terri- 
tory; both in America and England the Quakers, con- 
tinuing their great tradition of non-partisan humanitarian 
relief, have given aid on a large scale to the sufferers of 
both sides. All these organizations have paid special 


attention to the children, who, as always, are the innoccat 
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and helpless victims of war and its aftermath. These 
groups have no intention of slackening their efforts and 
must have continued support, but the need has now 
yn beyond the capacities of private relief. Just as it 
was necessary during the Russian famine to organize relief 
on an international scale, so it is necessary now to save the 
Spanish people from starvation by international action. 
The sympathies of the majority in the democratic 
nations are with the Loyalists. But this is not an argu- 
it against feeding hungry women and children in 
Franco territory. On the contrary, democratic bread in 
Nationalist Spain might be far more effective than short- 
wave propaganda. As it happens, the need on the Loyalist 
side is So incomparably the greater that even non-partisan 
relief will go mainly to the aid of the republic. There 
are from three to five million refugees in Loyalist ter- 
ritory, aside from its permanent population. All are 
literally in the first stages of starvation. To support the 
ve for non-partisan relief by the governments and at 
ime time to intensify pressure for the lifting of the 

rgo against Loyalist Spain is to take the most prac- 

il steps toward saving democracy in Europe. 

In an effort to enlist the aid of nations as well as 
viduals and organizations, Ernst Toller, writer and 
see from Nazi Germany, has within recent weeks 
n carrying on a campaign in Scandinavia, England, 
| now the United States to induce the democratic 
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governments themselves to give $50,000,000 to help the 
civilian population in Spain. His objective is not to com- 
pete with existing organizations but to enlarge to its 
necessary scope the great task of feeding Spain. His 
appeal has had an impressive initial success. In each 
country he has visited, labor organizations, churchmen, 
writers, teachers, and political leaders have agreed to 
sponsor his cause. 

One of the main objectives of the groups and indi- 
viduals working for Spanish relief has been to bring 
about the transfer of the various surpluses of food and 
supplies which in every country form one of the depress- 
ing elements in the national economy. A few weeks ago 
the Red Cross bought 60,000 barrels of flour from the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation for distribu- 
tion in Spain on a non-partisan basis. The ship Erica 
Reed recently landed in Barcelona with 5,000 tons of 
wheat bought from the same source by the North Ameri- 
can Committee. Herbert L. Matthews, in a dispatch to 
the New York Times on November 29, described the 
touching scenes in the schools of Barcelona when bread 
from American wheat was distributed; he also pointed 
out that the supply so far received is pitifully inadequate. 

We hope the move for large scale international and 
official relief will receive the support it deserves from 
President Roosevelt and the Administration. For if 
hunger wins in Spain, democracy will be its first victim. 


French Labor Loses a Battle 


BY ALEXANDER WERTH 


Paris, December 5, by Cable 


HE French general strike was an immense error. 

The question first arose at the Congress of the 
General Federation of Labor at Nantes in mid- 
November, when Jouhaux, impressed by the indignation 
displayed at the Reynaud decrees and the general state 
of ffairs, uttered the threat that such action would be 
taken. It was directed nominally against the decrees, but 
the psychological background was the discontent over 
Munich, especially among the Communist elements, and 
over the government's totalitarian tendencies as exempli- 
fied by Bonnet’s projected press-lawsuit decrees. The 
older syndicalists were skeptical about a strike. Jouhaux 
himself did not seriously think of resorting to it, but 
hoped that the Chamber would meet about November 
is Daladier had promised on October 4, and that 
overnment would then be overthrown. On Novem- 

ber 22 a majority in Parliament was clearly against the 
decrees, the finance committee approving them by a 
Majority of only two after Daladier’s extraordinary 


threat to cancel Chamberlain's visit the next day. The 
Socialists declared that the strike could have been 
avoided if Parliament had been in session and had had 
an opportunity to revise the decrees, but Daladier con- 
tinued to postpone the convening of Parliament. 

Nevertheless, the strike question was still not clear on 
November 24, when the grave Renault incidents oc- 
curred. The sitdown strike at the Renault plant was a 
quasi-spontaneous revolt of a Communist majority of 
the workers against the government's policy in general, 
including Munich and the pending visit of Foreign 
Minister von Ribbentrop to sign the French-German 
accord. The forced evacuation with tear gas, the aggres- 
siveness of the employers, and the arrest of hundreds, 
followed by what amounted almost to a court martial, 
constituted a provocation that the C. G. T. could not 
ignore. 

The strike was called despite the lack of unanimity 
and Jouhaux’s hesitation, which were understandable 
since the government had been given a fortnight to pre- 
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pare counter-measures. The official reason for the strike, 
namely, the decrees, was not a stimulating one. More- 
over, the government's requisition orders to railways and 
public services and its threats to state employees bewil- 
dered the C. G. T., which, up to the day before the strike 
was scheduled, desperately hoped that after mediation 
attempts by Frossard and the war veterans some con- 
ciliating gesture would be made by the government— 
some face-saving move that would enable them to cancel 
the strike. The C. G. T. was also aware of the doubtful 
ality of the strike, since under the laws of December 

1936, and March 4, 1937, strikes are illegal if 


leg 
51, 
started before the introduction of the regular arbitration 
mechanism. 

The strike failed. It is estimated that only 6,000 
workers went out in the requisitioned services and 
state employment; many in the transport industries were 
individually forced by the guards to resume work, 
Strikers in private industry averaged 40 per cent; in 
stores the turnout was negligible. The most curious 
phenomenon was the relative failure of some predom- 
inantly Communist unions to respond to the strike call 
and the readiness of syndicalist unions like the printers 
and miners to respond fully, although they are pacifist 
and almost pro-Munich, and were unenthusiastic about 
the strike. The explanation is suggested that the Com- 
munist unions lack the disciplinary tradition of the 
syndicalists. With sanctions threatened and the strike’s 
basis uncertain, the failure in the requisitioned services 
was inevitable, though the railwaymen were mostly 
Communists. 

Daladier missed an opportunity to proclaim an 
amnesty by way of appeasement. Extensive reprisals fol- 
lowed in the first three days after the strike, but these 
threatened to become so vast, what with employers thirst- 
ing for revenge and for the recovery of their droits 
facrés, that the government was obliged to apply the 
brake. Even so, the employers obtained moral satisfaction 
by firing hundreds of thousands of workers, subject to 
hiring at their discretion. Rehiring, however, is inevitable 
because of the shortage of labor. The number perma- 
nently discharged will probably total only a few thousand, 
but the employer-worker relationship will be drastically 
altered unless the C. G. T., now discouraged and demor- 
alized, avoids such disintegration as occurred after the 
strike in 1920. The employers and the government 
irdently desired a weakening strike on the part of the 
C. G. T. and provided an easy opportunity for it. Busi- 
ness men are delighted to think that industry will run 
smoothly now, but the brutal court sentences meted out 
to scores of Renault workers have created bitterness. This 
fecling will continue unless the government, realizing 
that today’s workers are tomorrow’s soldiers, refrains 
from provocations like the threatened dissolution of the 
Communist Party. 


The NATION 


Why Is Eden Coming ? 


BY ROBERT DELL 
HEN Anthony Eden’s sudden and unex} 


decision to visit America was anno 

people naturally asked why he was co: 
The question was answered by Lord Halifax, the Brit 
Foreign Secretary, in the House of Lords on Nove 
30. He said: 


While Mr. Eden is not a minister at present, 
going to the United States with the fullest assent 
approbation of the government. I have no doubt 
his visit will be extremely valuable for the estal 
ment of the same contacts that Lord Runciman 
able to make in 1935. 


The name of Runciman is a program in itself, and i 
clear that Mr. Eden is coming here as an unofficial! 
sary of the British Prime Minister, perhaps for th 
pose of trying to modify American opinion abo 
Munich capitulation. Evidently the strength ot 
opinion has caused alarm in London. 

Neville Chamberlain could not possibly have 1 
better choice. Anthony Eden enjoys in the United S$ 
a popularity due to much the same causes as that of a 
movie star. He is young, extremely good looking 
well dressed, and has a charming manner. His adi 
it is true, would say that they base their admirat: 
the fact that he is a knight sans peur et sans r 
standing up against the Chamberlain dragon. 

Let us brictly examine this claim. Mr. Eden fii 
popularity in America by what was supposed to 
attitude in the Abyssinian affair in 1935. He v 
lieved to be sincerely in favor of sanctions again 
and to be opposed in December, 1935, to the so 
Hoare-Laval plan. 

What in fact was Mr. Eden’s attitude in 193 
British Cabinet, in which he was Minister for I 
of Nations Affairs, decided at the end of August, 
to apply sanctions against Italy solely for the purp 
winning the general election three months later. It 
tended to drop sanctions after the election. The 
lines of what became the Hoare-Laval plan were di 
by Sir Robert Vansittart in September, 1935. On Septem: 
ber 11 Sir Samuel Hoare made his famous speech before 
the League Assembly calling for ‘‘collective resistance to 
all acts of unprovoked aggression.”” At that moment Sif 
Samuel had arrived at a complete agreement with La\ il 
that no effective sanctions should be adopted. Immedt- 
ately after the general election the Hoare-Laval plan was 
drafted, and in December it was signed in Paris. 

There is no reason to suppose that Eden was aware o! 
the agreement between Hoare and Laval in September, 
1935, but it is hardly possible that he could have re 
mained ignorant of it until December. In any case, as 4 
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mber of the Cabinet he agreed to the Hoare-Laval 
plan, and it was he who, in the absence of Hoare in 
Paris, initialed the telegrams to the British ambassador in 
Rome and the British minister in Addis Ababa, the latter 
of which instructed the minister to press the Emperor of 
Ethiopia to accept the plan immediately. 

When, after Hoare’s resignation, Eden succeeded him 
as Foreign Secretary, British policy did not change and 
sanctions were abandoned. Eden has as great a responsi- 
bility for what happened as any other member of the 
British government. If he was sincerely in favor of 
stopping the Italian aggression, why did he not resign 
rather than agree to the Hoare-Laval plan? When Eden 
did at last resign rather than accept Chamberlain's 
Italian policy, it can hardly be said that his attitude was 


Washington, December 5 
HE investigation of monopoly may yet amount 
to something, although it is difficult to see what. 
My observation of Congressional investigations, 

which has been fairly extensive, long ago led me to the 

conclusion that their chief value consists in informing 
opinion. Sometimes, to be sure, they result in 
ipprehension of thieves and the recovery of stolen 
tty, but that is exceptional. As a general thing the 

t to be hoped of such an inquiry is that it will tell 

public how it has been, is being, or will be rooked. 

[he present hearings promise little in that respect. Thus 

far they have set a record for dulness and ponderosity, 

| the chances are that even the committee members 
soon take to doing their sleeping in their offices, 
where they can enjoy more comfort and privacy. I ques- 
tion whether more than one newspaper reader in a thou- 
sand has read a paragraph of the testimony, and he 
robably got nothing out of it except a headache. Leon 

Henderson, a brilliant and able man if there is one in 

Washington, has performed a massive job of prepara- 

tion for the inquiry; the question is whether it is too 

massive. This brings us, of course, back to the fact that 
he basic flaw in the whole inquiry is its scope. The com- 

mittee didn’t merely bite off too much—it bit off a 

hundred times too much. A thorough study of the na- 

tional economy may be needed, but public committee 
hearings are not suited to such a job. 

However, some good will be accomplished. It is in- 
teresting and significant, for example, to learn that if 
industrial production were now at its 1929 peak, we 
should still have 7,000,000 unemployed. It should give 
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a strong one. Mr. Lloyd George is reported to have 
summed up Eden’s speech on that occasion by remarking 
that Eden said in effect to the Prime Minister: ‘You are 
conducting the British Empire to destruction. I wish you 
well and hope that you may succeed.” 

Eden has never made any active opposition to a policy 
which he presumably believes to be disastrous and has 
never even voted against the government, although he 
did abstain in the vote approving the Munich agreement. 
Now Eden is coming to New York as an emissary of the 
authors of the Munich agreement which he refused to 
support, and Lord Halifax’s remark that Eden is not 
“at present’’ a minister suggests that this visit may be a 
prelude to his return to office of some kind. In any case 
the American public will do well to be on its guard. 





Con oressmen 


ANDERSON 


us something of a start to reflect that the cheapest auto- 
mobile might cost $2,000—with no automobile industry 
comparable to that which exists now—if Henry Ford 
and the late James Couzens had not succeeded in break- 
ing the Selden patent. I hope that fact will impress itself 
on the members of the Supreme Court who have once 
again upheld the iniquitous radio patent pool, over the 
eloquent protest of Justices Black and Reed. I am in- 
formed that forthcoming evidence before the committee 
will disclose how patent monopolies have confined great 
potential industries just as the automobile industry 
escaped being confined. The disclosure that one-man 
monopolies such as the late John D. Rockefeller or- 
ganized—and such as the Aluminum Company of 
America still maintains—have been supplanted by four- 
company and five-company monopolies is hardly news, 
although facts of that kind cannot be emphasized too 
often. 

That there has been a terrific decline in competition is 
one of the commonplace facts of our economy. Assum- 
ing for the sake of discussion that it should be restored, 
the question is—how? Henderson's guess is that the na- 
tion is mot in for a period of decline and stagnation. 
Some of us are under the impression that it is in such 
a period, and has been for some time. Henderson did 
not explain his optimism, but I have reason to believe 
that he hopes to “educate’’ business men through the 
present inquiry. Yet in the massive array of facts which 
he has assembled there certainly is no basis for that 
hope, and all the lessons of history are against it. There 
are men engaged in this investigation who are con- 
vinced that the ability of American business men to 
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learn the facts of economic life is the chief remaining 
safeguard against Hitlerism in this country. If that is 


true, God help us! 


The TVA investigation plods on its painful way, 
and only the activity of the Dies committee keeps it 
from being the most obscene spectacle in Washington. 
Chairman Donahey allowed Wendell Willkie to steal 
the show for a day, although to puncture his pretenses 
would have been child’s play. Willkie made much of 
his ‘‘offer’’ to sell certain Southern power properties to 
municipalities at a price to be fixed by the SEC. The 
fact is that in a bill amending the original TVA act, 
and passed by the Senate, Senator Norris attempted to 
set up machinery for such sales and it was beaten in 
the House by power lobbyists! Willkie also complained 
that the power companies have difficulty marketing their 
securities. 1 think he knows the explanation, but if he 
doesn't, here it is: the Federal Trade Commission's in- 
vestigation of the utility industry disclosed such uncon- 
scionable mulcting of investors that even the dumbest 
widows and orphans have become wary. Concerning 
the Black committee's revelations of the financial prac- 
tices of Associated Gas and Electric, it is hardly neces- 
sary to speak. Mr. Willkie has a convenient memory. 
And why was poor, discredited Arthur Morgan per- 
mitted to resume the witness stand? And why does the 
committee allow itself to be used as an arena for the 
ancient battle between the TVA and the Comptroller 
General's office? Actually this is not an investigation at 
all. It is simply a case in which the power interests are 


prosecuting the TVA before the committee. 


The NATION 


Anyone who thought the Republican National Com. 


mittee had changed its spots—and such simple souls dy 
exist—must be disillusioned by now. For months I hays 
been reading treacle about the “new” Republican Part, 
to be directed by men of the Dewey-Simpson-Barton 
type. I didn’t believe the treacle, and, to be perfectly 
candid, I wasn't exactly captivated by the type. Well, the 
payoff occurred in Washington last week when the Na. 
tional Committee met and chose an Executive 
mittee. Who do you suppose was the head man 
“big fellow,” the Boss? Herbert Hoover, no less 
still in the saddle, the forces allied with him 
control of the party machinery, and he is runni: 
the nomination in 1940! Although living men 
remember when New York didn’t have a mem! 
the Executive Committee, Kenneth Simpson was s 
all around the place and finally tossed in the 
just to teach him not to be so fresh. Simpson's * 
ism,” let it be remembered, is perfectly satisfa 
the New York Herald Tribune. If that was n 
ciently illuminating this will be. The vacancy 
Simpson was given to Dan Hastings, of Del 
Hastings served a term in the Senate. As a Sena 
was to the du Ponts precisely what Dave Reed of | 
sylvania was to the Mellons, only more so. Ha 
took pride in being more reactionary than any 

in the chamber. He boasted of his membershi; 
Liberty League after it was thoroughly discredite 
was against everything—regulation of the Sto 
change, work relief, reciprocal trade treaties, diss 
of useless holding companies. Maybe Roosevelt 
what he was doing when he sent Alf Landon to P 


Grover Whalen’s Mammoth Circus 


BY RUTH BRINDZE 


PREVIEW 
ROVER A, WHALEN'S Fair City looks like stage 


enery after the show is over and the lights are 
turned on for the cleaning squad. Some of the 
colors, so glowingly described in the publicity 
its are streaked; the pillars of one of the buildings 


the “Shelter zone’ group are cracked, and in a few 


spots have crumbled. The World of Tomorrow out in 
Flushing looks exceedingly frail and highly perishable. 

The Perisphere and the Trylon, the fair’s theme center 
and trademark, are still sheathed in scaffolding. It is the 
two red shafts, the pylons, that now catch the eye. These 
sentinels stand in front of the Communications Building, 
with its mural that puts the entire World’s Fair into its 


proper frame of reference. 


Here, on a grand scale, is an illustration out 
pages of the New Yorker. A weary, leering Atlas s 
ders the world like a Roman warrior disappointed 
his loot. Facing Atlas is a ball-eyed lady looking 
hand mirror. She is labeled Truth. Behind the 
carrier is an exophthalmic Terpsichore dancing 
blanket held by an Indian chief. Completing the 
position are zigzags symbolizing wireless commu: 
and other figures suggestive of the remaining Muses. If 
you pay your 75 cents admission to see the fair n 
mer you'll look at this mural and not believe your ¢} 

Almost everything that is being done out on F' 
Meadows is pretty unbelievable. Two years ago the place 
was a swamp, marked at one end by Mount Corona, 4 


f 


ninety-foot heap of ashes and rubbish. Now the mount 
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s been leveled, the swamp filled, and along the wide 
ques flanked with trees and gardens policemen on 
back, martial-looking trucks, and workers on bi- 
clatter by. Lawns are already decorated with signs 
1g the single word “Please.” But the sublety of the 
lanning division is best exemplified by the pointers 
ing the way to the ‘‘Men’s Smoking Room.” 
Visitors are not now welcome in the World of To- 
rrow except on special occasions such as Armistice 
which was celebrated with a grand turnout of the 
iry and the flight of 500 doves of peace, a round of 
ratorical extravaganza marking the dedication of each 
bitor’s building. On all other days the sentry at the 
urns back sightseers, who, President Whalen has 
1, interfere with the efficiency of the workmen. 
Around the theme center the buildings are nearly com- 
pleted. The Telephone Building, which was the cause of 
of the strikes at the fair, is being sheathed with 
terboard, and all around you can hear the tap, tap 
mmers. You miss the noise of riveters and steam 
vels. With two exceptions World’s Fair buildings are 
built to be torn down. 
ording to the latest reports, the building program 
is three weeks ahead of schedule. But things look pretty 
in the foreign zone. The big lot where Brazil is to 
a million-dollar display has not been touched; next 
r, the steel work of the French Building is just being 
Despite Whalen’s many statements about the big 
that his show is giving to the cause of peace and 
rnational good-will, the wars that some of the ex- 
rs persist in carrying on are causing real incon- 
nce in Flushing. Japan is still committed to build 
ibit to “illustrate the simple yet dignified phases 
f Japanese life,’’ but China’s Executive Council has re- 
| that the “uncertainties of transportation’’ make 
) the modest participation previously planned inad- 
e. The Czech display, which separates the U.S.S.R. 
ng from the Japanese gardens, is going to be, like 
republic itself, on a much narrower strip than was 
ally planned. Germany will take no part in the 
ld of Tomorrow. 
Across the Grand Central Parkway, where the biggest 
the industrial sideshows of Whalen’s Circus are being 
ructed, work is moving at top speed. The General 
; and the Ford buildings, the Transportation and 
\ailroad buildings are buiking impressively. Win- 
ire taboo except for a few favored structures, and 
vindowless elevations in the transportation center 
a fine unbroken sweep. How cool these or the 
exhibition buildings are going to be when the sun 
; to bake Flushing Meadows is just one of the 
blems spokesmen for the fair do not especially care 
uSS. 
Right now the big worry is getting the plaster on the 
display buildings before the winter closes in. For Time 


Tears On, as Mr. Whalen says, and he is taking no 
chances that the World of Tomorrow will not be ready 
on time. The grand opening is scheduled for April 30, but 
actually the fair is to be completed by April Fool’s Day. 


FINANCES 


Richard Whitney's name is inked out of the World's 
Fair bond prospectus. But it was Whitney who, as chair- 
man of the bond committee, helped to put the fair’s 
$27,829,500 bond issue over the top. This amount rep- 
resents only a fraction of what the fair is going to cost. 
The latest computations show that Whalen is going to 
put on a $150,000,000 circus. After all, you wouldn't 
expect New York or, more important, Grover Whalen 
to be associated with any small-time proposition. 

In its original financial set-up gate receipts were calcu- 
lated on an estimated attendance of forty to fifty million. 
On the lower figure the fair would have shown a deficit 
of four million dollars, and on the higher one a surplus 
of a million. But the estimates have recently been re- 
vised, and Whalen is now talking of sixty and even 
seventy-five millions clicking through the turnstiles. If 
they do, the World’s Fair Corporation will have more 
than enough to pay off its bonds with interest. If they 
don't—and even if they do—the fair may be held over 
for a second year. 

How much out-of-town visitors are going to spend at 
the fair has been figured to the dollar. The average visi- 
tor is to have $70 in his purse, stay in New York five 
days, spend $3 a day for fair “‘attractions’”’ and $4 a day 
for food, most of it, it is hoped, in the fair restaurants. 
No arrangements have been made to care for visitors 
who arrive with too little money. State, city, and private 
agencies are apparently expected to shoulder the relief 
problems; the fair’s budget includes no appropriation 
for welfare work. 

So far, the federal government has sunk three million 
in its exhibit building, and appropriated at least an- 
other million for harbor improvements in Flushing Bay; 
New York State has constructed a $1,700,000 permanent 
amphitheater, where Maestro Billy Rose will stage one 
of his super girl extravaganzas, and has spent four million 
for parkways, landscaping, and generally preparing the 
site for the park it is to become after the fair shuts down. 
New York City’s building, the only one in addition to 
the amphitheater which is to be left standing, will cost 
a mere $1,200,000. If Whalen’s Circus brings the billion- 
dollar business boom that he is prophesying, it is petty 
quibbling to question whether the money spent for the 
plaster buildings in Flushing Meadows might not have 
been better invested in permanent housing projects. But 
set up the cost of the fair against the $265,054,000 that 


the United States Housing Authority has lent for low- 
cost housing throughout the entire country, and the circus 
shapes up as a mighty expensive amusement. 
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Fair UNFAIR? 

As a make-work, make-prosperity project the World's 
Fair has been almost a complete bust for Joseph Shadgen, 
who started the whole thing. Four years ago he conceived 
the notion of celebrating the 150th anniversary of 
George Washington’s inauguration with a World's Fair 
on the salt meadows near Flushing. George McAneny 
blessed the plan and sent him to Edward Roosevelt, now 
on the Whalen ambassadorial staff as commissioner to 
Central and South America. Edward passed him on to 
Nicholas Roosevelt. As the scheme grew and other im- 
portant business leaders came in, Shadgen began to ask 
how he was going to be taken care of. He was bought off 
a week ago, when his action against the World’s Fair 
Corporation was already on the trial calendar. 

Shadgen was asking for $150,000, which is not far 
out of line considering that Whalen is drawing a salary 
reported to be $100,000 a year. He settled for a payment 
said to be $45,000 and a job as engineer until the fair 
closes. This is the second time Shadgen’s claim has been 
“settled.”’ The first time, Thomas J. Donovan, who was 
acting director of the legal division of New York City’s 
NRA when Whalen was administrator, was retained to 
press Shadgen’s claim. But Donovan convinced his client 
that his best bet was to sign a general release and trust 
to Whalen. Shortly afterward Donovan became one of 
President Whalen’s administrative assistants, and Shad- 
gen was given a job from which he was fired within a 
year. The New York newspapers have much to gain in 
circulation and advertising lineage from a successful fair, 
and although there is hardly a day without a column of 
news about its marvels, the Shadgen story has of course 
been played down. The fair’s publicity experts will 
doubtless now redouble their efforts to make Shadgen 
the World of Tomorrow's forgotten man. 

The lawsuit instituted by the contractors originally 
hired to build the Perisphere and the Trylon has like- 
wise been kept quiet. The corporation canceled the con- 
tract on the ground that the building of the theme center 
was not keeping pace with Time Tearing On. The con- 
tractors say that the strikes last summer caused the delay. 
They are now trying to prove that their reputation will 
be gravely impaired if they are not permitted to complete 
the much ballyhooed sphere and tower, but the court, in 
denying an application for an injunction, discounted 
much of what the publicity department has been saying. 
The judge 


Trylon constitute the eighth wonder of the world. 


was not convinced that the Perisphere and 


At the publicity offices the word “‘strike” is taboo. 
“We do not talk of such things,” they say. The first 
strike was called early last May by Local 3 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. The elec- 
tricians apparently had made a deal with the fair to buy 
$175,000 of bonds, members paying for their jobs by 


taking a proportionate share, in return for which the 
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local was to handle all the electrical work. The men 
walked out first because General Motors operated ons 
of its pre-showings with a self-contained electri 
tem. The second strike, which tied up construction \ 
for three weeks, started from a dispute with th 
phone company. The strike was finally settled at a meet 
ing at which the telephone company was not represented 
Since the fair is legally a charitable corporati 
profits, if any, are to be turned over to unnamed charitie 


SVS- 


—its employees do not come within the provisions 
Social Security Act. The special nature of their employ. 
ment entails other disadvantages for the fair’s tw: th va 
sand office workers. In addition to night work, attendance 
is required at pep sessions, at which, among other actiyi- 
ties, the fair’s theme song, “Dawn of a New Day, 
sung over and over again. 


Is 


There are rumors of more litigation and of mass 
resignations by members of advisory committees. More 
than a hundred of these advisory committees were set 
up, and each member got an official appointment on imi- 
tation parchment, signed by Grover Whalen and bearing 
a big goid seal. Most of the advisory committees have 
never held a meeting; some of them have turned into 
business go-getters and have taken over the rental 
entire buildings. 

The Advisory Committee on Consumer Interests | 
its advisory functions seriously, and lined up pla: 

a focal exhibit that would really have taught vis 

thing or two about getting their money’s worth. But the 
plans pleased neither the business interests repr 
on the committee nor the fair. The fair has withdrawn 
its promise of financial assistance, and the sale of 

space in the Consumer Building is lagging far behind 
that in other buildings. Consumers Union has signed up 
for space, but its contract provides that no advertised 
names may be named. As fellow-exhibitors Con rs 
Union will have Dr. Scholl, manufacturer of corn pads, 
the Household Finance Corporation, which makes loans 
at an interest rate as high as 36 per cent a year, and the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company. Paul Willis, of the 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers, the leader of the 


io 


opposition in the bitter fight over the grading of « 
foods for consumers during the NRA days, is now acting 


chairman of the fair’s Consumer Committee. Members 
representing government bureaus and non-commercial i0- 
terests, it is rumored, will soon turn in their resignations. 


CLEAN FUN 


Whalen promises to outdo the Chicago Fair, and ull 
others for that matter, in every way and every day. With 
only one exception—there is to be no Sally Ran 1. “No 
one person,” proclaims a fair spokesman, “will ve 
fame, I mean notoriety, from this fair.” 

There will be Billy Rose’s show on one stag 1 


Shakespeare presented on another, dowa on the | 
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‘he handouts promise, will be nightly spectacles which 

have been aptly described as “more nearly approaching 
than anything yet conceived by man.” 

Then there will be a rocket ship to Mars at 25 cents 







on, a South Sea island and a Cuban village, an 





t incubator with fifty living babies, a midget village, 





Living Magazine Cover’’ exhibit (which may make 





r the Sally Rand omission), and a two-acre repro- 
1 of little old New York, including the Bowery, 
notorious tenements known as McFadden Flats, 






(huck Connor’s saloon, and the Brooklyn Bridge with 
Steve Brodie making six jumps from it nightly. Stands 






r frankfurters, popcorn, and frozen custard will be 





| at strategic points. Never before has New York’s 
Coney Island faced such competition. 
There will be educational exhibits aplenty. Two hun- 






aristocratic milch”” cows will be regularly milked 
Borden Building, and at a safe distance prize bulls 






will be led around the ring. But surpassing everything 
be the magic-carpet trip through the Perisphere, 
for six minutes the sightseer will be allowed to 

t the World of Tomorrow achieved by trick pho- 
tography and lights and set to music. There will be no 














FIND it singularly difficult to formulate, either briefly 
or in a more extended pronouncement, my philosophi- 





cal ideas or convictions—shall I say my views or, even 
better, my feelings?—about life and the world. The habit 
of expressing indirectly, through the media of picture and 
thythm, my attitude toward the world and the problem of 
existence is not conducive to abstract exposition. Sum- 







ned to speak, as now, I seem to myself a little like 





Faust when Gretchen asks him how he stands on re- 






You certainly do not mean to put me through my cate- 





chism, but in practice your inquiry comes to much the 





same thing. For truly I find it almost easier—in my posi- 
to say how I feel about religion than about philoso- 






{ do, indeed, disclaim any doctrinaire attitude in 





ul matters. The ease with which some people let the 





| God fall from their lips—or even more extraordi- 





from their pens—is always a great astonishment 





. A certain modesty, even embarrassment, in things 





of rcligion is clearly more fitting to me and my kind than 
any posture of bold self-confidence. It seems that only by 






slated by H. T. Lowe-Porter. 





Living Philosophies 


VI. THE COMING HUMANISM" 


BY THOMAS MANN 
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chance for visitors to take a second look into the future 
unless they pay a second admission. Visitors will be 
moved through and out of the World of Tomorrow on 
revolving platforms. 


GRAND FINALE 


When the last of the plaster World of Tomorrow 
buildings has been knocked down, Flushing Meadow 
Park will emerge as one of the biggest and best in the 
metropolitan area. The reclamation of the twelve- 
hundred-acre swamp and the leveling of Mount Corona 
were undertaken with this in mind. The World’s Fair 
Corporation has only a short-term lease for its presenta- 
tion of Impresario Whalen’s fantasia. After that Com- 
missioner of Parks Moses will take over. The New York 
City Building will be turned into an indoor-sport arena, 
with an ice-skating rink, basketball court, and other game 
rooms; the state amphitheater will be a rival of those at 
Jones Beach and Randall's Island. In the park, the new 
parkways, and the harbor development cynics may find 
some justification for the World’s Fair of 1939. But the 
way the books balance now, the price seems high for 
these improvements. 





indirection can we approach the subject—by the parable, 
the ethical symbolism in which, if I may so express my- 
self, the concept becomes secularized, is temporarily di- 
vested of its priestly garment and contents itself with the 
humanly spiritual. 

I read lately in a treatise by a learned friend something 
about the origin and history of the Latin word religio. 
The verb relegere or religere from which it is thought to 
be derived meant originally, in its profane sense, to take 
care, to pay heed, to bethink oneself. As the opposite of 
neglegere (neglect, negliger) it means an attentive, con- 
cerned, and careful, conscientious, cautious attitude—the 
opposite, as I said, of all carelessness and negligence. And 
the word religio seems to have retained throughout the 
Latin age this sense of conscientiousness, of conscientious 
scruples. It is thus used, without necessary reference to 
religious, godly matters, in the very oldest Latin literature. 

I was glad to hear all that. Well, I said to myself, if 
that is being religious, then every artist, simply in his 
character as artist, may venture to call himself a religious 
man. For what is mote contrary to the artist's very nature 
than carelessness or neglect? What characterizes more 
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strikingly his moral standards, what is more inherent in lem put, as it is today, in political terms. He will 
his very being, than carefulness, attentiveness, conscien- tably be stunted. And not alone his work will sufi 
tiousness, caution, profound caution—than care, alto- talent decline, until he is incapable of giving life 1 
gether and in general? The artist, the workman, is of thing he produces. Even his earlier work, created | 
course the careful human being par excellence; the intel- he thus rendered himself culpable, and once go 
lectual man is that anyhow, and the artist, using his plastic living, will cease to be so; it will crumble to dust | 
gift to build a bridge between life and mind, is but a men’s eyes. Such is my belief; I have such cases in : 
variation of the type—shall we say a peculiarly gratifying Have I said too much in saying that the human | 
and functional freak? Yes, carefulness is the predominant —_a great mystery? Whence does he come? He spring 
trait of such a man: profound and sensitive attention to nature, from animal nature, and behaves unmist 
the will and the activities of the universal spirit; to change after his kind. But in him nature becomes consci 
in the garment of the truth; to the just and needful thing; herself. She seems to have brought him forth not al 
in other words, to the will of God, whom the man of make him lord over his own being—that is only a phra 
mind and spirit must serve, heedless of the hatred he — for something with much deeper meaning. In h n 
arouses among stupid or frightened people, obstinately lays herself open to the spiritual; she questions, ad 
attached by their interests to obsolete or evil phases of — and judges herself in him, as in a being who is at 
the age. herself and a creature of a h'gher order. To becon 
Well, then, the artist, the poet, by virtue of his care scious, that means to acquire a conscience, to know 
not only for his own product but for the Good, the True, and evil. And nature, below the human level, d 
and the will of God, is a religious man? So be it. After | know them. She is “innocent.” In the human being 
all, that was what Goethe meant when he extolled the — becomes guilty—that is the “Fall.” The human bx 
human lot in those loving-kindly words: nature’s fall from a state of innocence. But it is not 
Denkt er ewig sich im Rechte, cline; it is rather an ascent, in that a state of conscien 


Ist er ewig schon und gross. higher than a state of innocence. What Christia: 


; “original sin’’ is more jus iece of “stcr 
Again, and in other words: for me and my kind the re- original sin” is more than just a piece of priestc: 


ligious is lodged in the human. Not that my humanism vised to keep men under the church's thumb. It is 


springs from a deification of humanity—verily there is found a a spiritual being of h 
small occasion for that. Who could find the heart, con- natural infirmity and proneness to err, and of his ris: 


templating this crackbrained species of ours, to indulge in spirit above it. Is that disloyalty to nature? Not at all 


ae Se eum desma dette Bon 2 
optimistic rhetoric when his words are daily given the lie a response to nature's own deepest desire. For it 


the end of her own spiritualization that she broug 
forth. 


These are ideas both Christian and humane; and 


by the harsh and bitter facts? Daily we see it commit all 
the crimes in the Decalogue; daily we despair of its 


future; all too well we understand why the angels in 


ven from the day of its creation have turned up their much evidence that we shall do well today to emph 
ses at sight of the Creator's incomprehensible partiality the Christian character of the culture of our West 


1 this so doubtful handiwork of his. And yet, today world. I feel the strongest antipathy for the half-edu 


ore than ever, I feel we must not, however well-founded mob that today sets itself up to “conquer Christianity 


our doubts, be betrayed into mere cynicism and contempt But equally strong is my belief that the humanity of ¢! 


for the human race. We must not, despite all the evidence future—that new human and universal feeling now 


of its fantastic vileness, forget its great and honorable — Process of birth, drawing life from efforts and experi 


ments of all sorts and kinds and striven after by the choi 


{ i 
’ 


its, revealed in the shape of art, science, the quest for 
and master spirits of the age—will not exhaust itself in 


the spirituality of the Christian faith, in the Christia 
dualism of soul and body, spirit and life, truth and “the 
world.” 

I am convinced that of all our strivings only thos: 
good and worth while which contribute to the birth o! 


truth, the creation of beauty, the conception of justice. 
Indeed, we succumb to spiritual death when we show our- 
callous to that great mystery on which we touch 
whenever we utter the words “man” and “humanity.” 
Spiritual death. The words sound alarmingly religious; 


I 
1 deadly serious. And truly the whole question 


man being and what we think about him ts put 


this new human feeling, under whose shelter and 


with a life-and-death seriousness unknown in after the passing of our present forlorn and leader! 


cre not so stern as ours. For everybody, but stage, all humanity will live. I am convinced that my o 


ularly for the artist, it is a matter of spiritual strivings after analysis and synthesis have meaning 
iritual death; it is, to use the religious termi- value only as they stand in groping, intuitive, t 
matter of salvation. I am convinced that that relation to this coming birth. In fact, I believe in th 


- . . . . ° a | 
1 lost man who betrays the things of the spirit by ing of a new, a third humanism, distinct in compiexion 


} 
Ht 


» to face and decide for himself the human prob- and fundamental temper from its predecessors. It will o 












ge of man’s dark, 





c, radically “‘natural’’ side, united with reverence 1ermetic, moon-sib intercessor between life and sj 





super-biological, spiritual worth. The new human- For all mediation ts itself spirit. 


Uy V I i 


be universal, and it will have the artist’s attitude; 


it will recognize that the immense value and beauty ) | , 
human being lies precise ly in the fact that he be- | ocket Guide 


to the two kingdoms of nature and spirit. It will 






that no romantic conflict or tragic dualism is in- A GALLON OF GAS 








1 the fact, but rather a fruitful and engaging com- HE gasoline business lives in a sort of pirate world. 





} e t . ’ 1 P ' ' 1 1 
n of determinism and free choice. Upon that it will with violent competition among the | As to their 






] 4 ] . + h\r or "7 . 
love for humanity in which its pessimism and its merits, one brand of gasoline ts about a 1 as another, 








[ was infatuated with that pessi- 


nd romantic conc ption of the universe which set 






inst each other life and spirit, sensuality and re- 





brand than a packaged product. In the beginning, gasoline 





on, and from which art derived some most comp« l- 






>, } , 
' was a Vv e product of kerosene; it was used for lighting, 
ffects—compelling and yet, humanly speaking, not " , re ee 
. ’ ’ . . and you got all you could carry away for a nickel. With the 





ritimate, not quite genuine. In short, I was a Wag- 


ming £ 4} . mah! > 4 ine if } 7 j 
comi or the aurcomobile, the isoline business boomed. As 







! t ic V ] ly 4 mceqn t e " ine rears ' 1 } ' 
But it is very likely in con equence of riper years cars became cheaper and roads better, more gas ran out of the 
Love and my attention have more and more fixed hose and into the money. AIl the gasoline peo} le have to 
r happier and saner model—the figure of Goethe, do is get the highest price they can for a product no better 





marvelous combination of the daemonic and the than it needs to be. How can the customer tell whether one 







which made him the darling of mankind. It was gas is better than another when so much depends on condi 
oa oe : r , ai oe ee ions of road. ca nd air? 
ly that I chose for the hero of that epic which 1s tions of roa fr, ald alt 
. 
et ee | : ey ot. til Getting business has come to be largely a matter of getting 
g my life-work a man “‘blest with blessing from » OE yal er or gettin; 





locations for service stations. Few drivers are likely to go 





1 | ’ } | 41 ied 
ivens above and from the depths beneath. 
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Out orf tf 





icir way for a better gas unless it is a lot cheaper. 





», the father, pronounced this blessing upon Jo- 


h that he might be blessed, 





When a driver wants gas, he wants it right away. So most 





head. It was not a wis 





; D ; : companies entice garages away from one nother, just as the 
tement that he was so, and a wish for his happt- " p 
re\ 


. } °. } : 1. “1 
ewers used to do with saloons and as milk distributors 





tnd far " + a 7 A\Ct Im thy lous fp inle : 
ind for me, it is the most compendious possible do with stores. And if one company 





puts up a station, the 


. ] ] : +] Y ' 1 7 1 
yn of my ideal humanity. Wherever in the realm other big cot ies immediately each put up one in the 







, . 7° Dl COMPANIES | put ty C 
and personality I find that ideal manifested as vicinity. On one road out of New York on the west side of 
} ° } 1 ' } 1 1 1 P 
irkness and light, feeling and mind, the the Hudson there are thirty-six filling stations on forty miles 













on week days 








bases ’ Socony spends about two million dollars a year; Sun Oil 
oundest allegiance, therein my heart finds its cony spends about two a f, Un WU 6 
' million and a half; a million goes in sound and fury fro 





Let me be clear: what I mean ts no subtilization of 





Standar 








ntic, no refinement of barbarism. It is nature 








it is 1dea ) the po fc OF 2 nd wh aoes all this 





with under 
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BEFORE HITLER’S attacks upon Winston Churchill + 


oline, the yrs tell you what you ought to know were current that Chamberlain was considering Ch 


ul 
st. Chamberlain has frequently expres 


in t in your idmiration and affection for Churchill, and it was 


i 






haps $50 a y They take the mys he intended to bring him into the Cabinet soon 





of t new magic v ls ‘octane ratin They tell publicly and privately ommunicated his 


rchill’s chances have diminished. 












A GRIM struggle took pla e in Portland, Oregon 


’ who search the 







{ nt of ra ( p for sa € 1 ind reliet recipients who | 
\ i ite aut bile. But I was no doing the same thing. The “chunkers’’ insist that pe 
caf i¢ . 
wants to incomes be barred from competition; they further 


xamining their loads and 1 














Beohbachter, otticial Naz 


' published advance announcements of an impendit 












of the future will called “Attack on Germany”’ and advertised as a ‘1 





1 and cheaper to operate the future.” One day before publication was to st 
the } le use of the Diesel engine and nounced that the project was abandoned; the novel, 
Wi fted to the rear of the car. A ing a future war on German soil, had violated H 








Diesel, two factors at least bulk oft-proclaimed declaration that an enemy army co 


rmany. The author of the novel is an arn 





POSTER ON a London movie-house: “Chamber! 


) maker for one 2] “tae 
no such car in sight at Peacemaker—for one week only 






RECENTLY THE Aluminum 


Arthur V. Davis, aluminum king, to mark the 1 


Association tender 





Cra heanness ne i » helo [eo , ftieth year. Describing the event, the New York H 










: — meene that mot of them s Tribu sserted that Davis “has helped over the la 


rs. And t ns that most car-owners ntury 77 making aluminum more generally avai 
\{ ns on Wh ls’ on how to the same page of the He ald T) bu ne was the testi 
} acai tea Perey Charles W. Nash, ex-president of General Motors, 


nf 


iluminum anti-trust trial. Nash said that General 


\\ a eS ene eliminated aluminum from motor cars in 1915 


Davis’s Aluminum Company raised the price from 
1 to tl 


; 





one cents a pound. 
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WHEN "“MAN’S PHYSICAL UNIVERSE,” a boo 


Arthur T. Bawden of the College of the Pacific and St 







(California) Junior College, was first published last 
/ t/ ) l] a / this statement appeared on page 25: “The sctentist 
I) LC 170 only real communist.” In the 1938 reprint of the book, 
sentence reads: “‘Scientists give their knowledge to 
NITED PRESS reports of White House plans for id.” 


pial wo! 
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Unfortunately publi WAGES OF charwomen in universities are notorious]; 


and disputes over them have flared up frequently. Columbia 
University has been no exception; but recently a charwom 


revenge stunned university administrators. A night work 
\ I I \ | vlonial problen x yifi- O35 . ¥ . | 
MUSSOLINI'S NEWES] 7 lem 1s sex, His oth had surreptitiously run up a $130 bill by making lor 
; n Abyssinia ise in Addis Ababa’s wh distance calls over the university line after the offices 
population of 27,000 there at en men to every woman 


Since trict racial laws prevent the irriage ol whites and 


I } 


natis he propagand iu in Italy has now launched a [We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 


? 


either clippings with source and date or stories thai 
be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded each 


’ 


* Vanguard Press. $2.59. month for the best item.—iD1TORS THE NATION. } 


mong single Italian women, proclaiming ‘Marriage 
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in years has the outlook for a third party been 






so discouraging as it is today. I am not forgetting 


the remarkable rise and promis¢ of the American 






I Party in this state, or the magnificent run tor 
( r of Jasper MacLevy on the Socialist ticket in 
( ticut, where he polled 164,000 votes. But the over- 

ng defeat of Philip La Follette in Wisconsin and 





rnor Benson in Minnesota cannnot be regarded as 





r but a serious setback. Much will of course de 





who is nominated in the next Democratic con 





President Roosevelt runs again. I 





felt that an outstanding leader is essential to 





ding of a new party in America, failing a great 





elling moral issue like slavery. The very multi- 





ty 1Ssucs 





economic, social, and politi- 


ioe rilv d 


1 makes it extraordinarily di 







yupon a platform. If in ac 





no leader to build around, as we had the senior 





' . , , 
La Follette in 1924, when we were able to poll 





} 1 ' 


000,000 votes, the task seems almost insuperable. 
Louis Post-Dispatch by 


of its editorial staff I have found a most interest- 






irticle in the St. Irving 






lysis of Governor Philip La Follette’s defeat. Mr. 





| brings out the astounding fact that the Governor 





ten not because of a revival of Republican strength 





tirely because of a “stay-at-home vote, a vote of 


protest . 


n.’’ It seem that two years ago La Follette polle | 





. not a great rise in the strength of the 


< 






i votes and this year only 331,645, a drop of almost 





The combined Republican and Democratic vote 
to 380.624 as 





him also fell off, coming only 





t 632,503 in 1936, but the loss there was only one- 






f La Follette’s. In his home county, which includes 





liversity of Wisconsin as well as the state capit il, 





1a loss of nearly 16,000 votes, while the Opposi- 





t 829. In Milwaukee County the Governor lost 





votes. Moreover, the stay-at-home vote was as 





1 evidence in the rural districts as in the urban. Mr. 






rd thinks that all this was due to a desire to protest 





La Follette’s ambition to build a national party 





his Wisconsin Progressive Party. 


] ] 
| 


The voters appar 






ved > Governor had become “too ambi- 





They also felt that he favored labor as against 





ture. Farmers were antagonized by the state Labor 





ns Act, the creation of Governor La Follette. Iam 





that in October the Governor thought there was a 





lity he would be defeated, but he believed it 


1 
. on} 


ily be by a small majority. He is quoted as having 
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BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 





said that this would leave him free to organize his national 
party and hence would not be an unmitigated evil. But a 
defeat by more than 150,000 votes is not a small defeat. 
It is a very large one if the victim of it is aspiring to 
national Icadership. 

I suppose the Governor still feels that he will be able to 
carry on with his national program. To most political ob- 


servers, however, there appears to be very 


slight hope 
today for a really effective third party in 1940, barring 
unforeseen contingencies. We shall hear increasingly that 
Roosevelt must be drafted for a third term because there 
who can lead the New Deal. Whether or 
not the President will consider it nobody knows except 
F.D.R. 
lished autobiography I, for one, am unalterably opposed 
of th 
irs. I don’t believe for one moment that there ts 
» can take the 
President's place. I admit that he has some remarkable 


qualities to be found in no one else, but if the gains of 


iS no onc else 
this according to Jim Farley in his just pub- 
to the breaking no-third-term tradition in this era 
of dictat 


no one else in the Democratic Party whi 


the New Deal are to be CC nsolidat« d it seems to me that 
the country needs not only a braver and wiser man in 
international affairs but a really great administrator who 
can eliminate waste, corruption, and inefficiency, coordi- 
nate the functions of the government, put an end to par- 
tisan politics, and modernize our democratic processes 
along democratic, not dictatorial, lines. Mayor LaGuardia 
has many of the qualities needed and has, I believe, by 
no means given up hope of a third party—I envy his 
optimism. 

In the past I have said that I would never again vote for 
a candidate of either the Democrats or the R« publicans. 
It looks to me now as if I should have to go back on this, 
since there is little prospect of the Socialists running a na- 
tional ticket in 1940 with any hope of making an effective 
protest—Norman Thomas’s pitiful showing in New York 
I am being 


State would seem to prove that. Already 


asked whom I would favor for the Democratic nomina- 
tion. My an at the front 


today Bennett ¢ hamp ¢ lark seems to me by all odds the 


swer is that of the candidates 
most worth while. I know that many liberals and radicals 


will cry out at that because he opposed the President on 
the Supreme Court issue and, I believe, the reorganization 
bill. Far more important to me is his opposition to th 
Roosevelt armament madness and his steadfast devotion 
—like his father’s 


that he would ever take a step to put this country into 


to the cause of peace. I cannot believe 


war. That for me is the supreme issue. 
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TWO POEMS* 
BY WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 
Hound Voice 












B se we love bare hills and stunted trees 

And were the last to choose the settled ground, 

] redom of the desk or of the spade, because 
S ny years companioned by a hound, 

( oices carry; and though slumber bound, 

S few half wake and half renew their choice, 





proclaim their hidden name—‘‘hound 





G tongue, 


VOIE e. 






men that I picked Spe ke sweet and low 





A t gave tongue. ‘Hound Voices” were they all. 





cked each other from afar and knew 


hour of terror comes to test the soul, 





n that terror’s name obeyed the call, 





A inderstood, what none have understood, 





images that waken in the blood. 






§ lay we shall get up before the dawn 





ind our ancient hounds before the door, 





ide awake know that the hunt is on; 




















§ ling upon the blood-dark track once more, 
tumbling to the kill beside the shore; 

T leaning out and bandaging of wounds, 

And chants of victory amid the encircling hounds. 

High Talk 
< 

ions that lack high stilts have nothing that catches 
e eye. 

if my great-granddad had a pair that were twenty 

high, 

A ine were but fifteen foot, no modern stalks upon 
her, 

S rogue of the world stole them to patch up a fence 
1 re. 

B picbald ponies, led bears, caged lions, make but 
r shows, 

B e children demand Daddy-long-legs upon his tim- 
r toes, 

I women in the upper stories demand a face at the 

That patching old heels they may shrick, I take to chisel 
1 plane. 

*Published by arrangement with the London Mercury. 





Malachi Stilt-Jack am I, whatever I learned has run wild 
> , 


From collar to collar, from stilt to stilt, from father to 


child. 





All metaphor, Malachi, stilts and all. A barnacle goose 
Far up in the stretches of night; night splits and the dawn 


breaks loose: 


I, through the terrible novelty of light, stalk on, stalk on: 
Those great sea-horses bare their teeth and laugh at the 


dawn. 


ABOVE THE RIVER 


BY WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


ai Ds you ever see a goosey nigger? You mean 
you never really saw one? Boy! they're a 
scream. You come up behind them and—”’ 

I had to answer the telephone. When I had finished 
talking he started in again: “But the metal-lath men are 
the tough babies. I tell you, you get to know all kinds of 
men working on a big job like that. Yes, sir, they’re the 
worst. They stick together though. I happened to notice 
one of them missing from the regular crew one morning. 
‘What happened to Bill?’ I said. ‘Oh, he spoke out of 
turn at a meeting last night and we had to throw him 
out.” ”’ 

“What sort of meeting?” 

“The union. He was one of those guys who has to chip 
in his two cents’ worth on everything that’s going on. 
They got sick of it but he kept on insisting until finally 
they turned on him and threw him out, literally. Right 
down the stairs. He was a mess. Then they all chipped in 
and took care of him until he could get back on the job 
again.” 

“Nise piple.” 

“Would you believe me if I told you the best bridge- 
construction men we have are all Indians?” 

“Indians? You don't mean Hindus, do you?” 

“No, sir. American Indians. They’re all man, too, let 
me tell you. They come from Canada, most of them. They 
have a funny legal status, so I'm told. Not like you and 
me. We're just foreigners. I ain't sure but I don’t think 
they have to have any passports or things like that, and 
they don’t have to pay the regular taxes the way you and 
I do. They're the original owners of the country. Little 
divisions like Canada and the United States don’t mean a 
thing to them. They're Americans. And do they know it! 

“We had one on the Triboro Bridge last winter we 
used to call Papoose. He was a short, thickset man and 











rful. A rt of secondary chief or leader of 

yt. You can never really find out. We had a big 

( ere O! too. a big fellow, six fect tall and more, 
hest « barrcl. H is something. But 


} I ke in, ‘that the construction 
big brid that have been put up around 
York City in the | few years are American 
| 
, t to know. I was ass! 
cr . 4 »> Veal I'm telling Vou. 
| | t Uy re all ex-sailos 
4 + t 7 ny 
, i 
r [ \ | l y mu Cal t be it en The 
¢ tT ( l ly in th ir | rd « rs and 
t then they quit when they 
| Cari Lot noti 
| I been given to I 
\ | } int | 1 | to 
i pt C 
| 
kind of work has 
th » anywhere 
son trust ‘em 
| ind th { 1 their o 
| 
i i i > i A 
i { , i I I 
» ie to 
t ‘ +} 
i | ii ) 
Vi het ind the G 
4 | I (VU) I 
; r | ; 1 4 
{ | for them. I'm f 
| 1 to put a Nev Yorl 
q ry r. The | 
< i ) 14 no C 
| 
) 1. of WO 
I } I l I Lil 
( ! lat a nto l 
i Lusi ‘ P 
( 
i ) 
; ;, 
} to) } rr ) yf | 
( ( rength, so they put 
1] (pansion coct 
( | | ] Sto ] ) 
I hat hen heat and 
I I h oth I ind >» 
Wel | 
What I 
“You 1 you OK t ndians off construction and 
[ t th ’ ae) rr 1! | ; 
Oh th right. We put them to bringing down 
f the metal lath by hand. Well. sir. this Papoose 
[ was tcl v bout was the first one t » dump his load. 








The NA Deceml 





As he straightened up he heard one of the metal-| 





say to another—he had his back turned to them 


come those God-damned sons of bitches of Indian 





Papoose went over to the guy and said to him 


you say that you say that to me. Me Indian—' .. 
“He didn’t get any farther when the guy he w. 3 
to reached around for his pliers. I saw the whol 5 
Uh uh, I said, here we go! That's the first thing j by 
one of those guys do when there’s a fight. Th pe 
their pliers in their belts the same as you see th« rl 
on the telephone crews around town here. Th on 
have them in their belts, and they're a wicked ide 
when they come out that way. ['w 
But before that guy could move, Papoose gr 
in the belly. He grabbed him from the front w : 
hands, took right hold of the flesh of his belly, ty d 
fuls, and twisted his hands in toward the center s 
man went right down to the ground on his kn ; 
S ed there! ' 
His pals came running to help him. But you ‘ 
tell where they came from, the Indians all mad i 
around Papoose and the other guy, a circle { 
That’s all they did. Just like you read about with 
And that’s all there was to it. Nobody said a wo: 
happened quicker than you could think. Then 
while they all went back to work again and not k 


happened for the rest of the day. That ended it 
Grabbed him right by the belly, huh? 
“Yes, just like that. How do you like it?” 
“What about the goosey nigger?” 


“Oh, Tl tell you about him sometime. Yi 


Imuitat 


FIVE PARODIES 
BY LOUISE BOGAN _—* 
Imitation of a Novel (or a Prose Pox 


by Kay Boyle 


; ; 
IS eye was falling out, but he pushed it bach ai 
went on, the trains whistling despondentl; ai 


P nd the hens turned up in the back in 
I v¢ 
way they had running under their feet. 
i J 
In the morning his aunt would go into the | 
pick off the pinfeathers and singe them and tl C 
burnt feather would go up into the air like a pr hi 
putrid. O, she did some singeing in those days, [ , 
ing too. O Kathleen Mavourneen and The H \ e 


Once and Danny Boy and Down Went McGinty and | A er 
Mister Reilly They Think of So Highly. Wiping | 






from her handsome cheeks with her apron-strings, and ¥ 

ing with the salt cod, and it stiff as a board on the t ” 
But now he said No, Brooklyn Bridge in his mi . 
the toy trains blue as pansies, caught in the Metro. Th : 
4 





three times as big as a harp and twice as soundless. 1«($ 





December 10, 1938 


pay the difference and hear (he said) You will be again as normal and selfish and h 
g and droning, whatever's doing and wav- anybody 


hell out and 
er’s WeaVit 


wasp in some ways,’ he said, “or who ; re : , 

iia a ‘ There is life left: the piano says it with its oct 

The arc lights were opening and shutting, and ; , Ge. ee 
; ae The soft carpets pad the thump and splint 

moths. All the sluices opened and water fell . 


1 them back to silence or its derivative. 


go to Dijon, they said. 


full lips hanging off them. Once in Marseille I had . ; = , late lil : : 
. . pio0om on the plate luke a bouquet 
: ‘ 4 . tLe i i 
same ; the livers hanging up in the street ¢ a 
R I {ral n tf luce Diue-ribpoNn aqull 1as 
i ils ey Se ] a, &. | 
s prowled, thei Nair DiaACK as opah ) " ! 3 ae 
oe ; the fathers feel justified: the mothers 
thick blood-filled livers, cu 


ind draped wit! 1 } 1" 1 1 1! 

) ae and husbands will no longer nec pay the bills. 
usies and the 144 , "1 ' 1 : ' 
, i pe eae Childhoods will be put away: the obscene nightmare abated. 
we said and his wrist fell. The wrists taut , ' 


ails brilliantly painted on them and th At the ends of the corridors the baths are running. 


> a combination of poodle’s wool Mrs. C. feels again the shadow of the obsessive idea. 


I, the wrists said, and the Miss R. looks at the mantel piece which must mean something 


s, clothed in stocl 
ipers, in diamonds, . . 
eign i Imitation of a Poem by 
squares, in patterns of tic-tac-toe. These 


that they seemed to keep Frederick Prokosch 


] 
i rong 
1 1 
' 


Him that strength iong sit nit <i Swect on the stem hangs the enhoneyed 
, in Eze, in the Varennes. The pattert the d And the world gives its soft tune off. turnin 


down to meet the pattern of the clean socks an Of the hushed zox and Africa 


Aris 


is was there accomplished, 
he ; 


+ 
tiie | 


>, and shaking. irls bathe thei 


In the Himalayas, 
the side of his neck. The woven scarves that enwrap 


ven ppes 
r} 


vc 


ind we saw it sighing like a saint O Orion, 


| cy “oa - — P , —— ‘ , , - 
beautiful rails curved like a long S with a q and an L We sit on the bench, O love, while over us slips and slides 


it ih idk 


a tnt Wea ee ee. > ' 
en in Palmer Method. The ecstasy of the long The deliquescent and enamored firmament. 
¥ monogrammed rails. 
that marrow-faced bastard, he said, the ; , sii 
a ee Empty Lyrics 
r out of him like grease. 
I, PLAIN 


ning in the Sanitarium Forever and forever and a day 

“i I shall be holding what I do not priz 

tated from Auden) aera "yo rapt 
Under the light of your deliberate eyes 

evening fades outside the windows fastened with Which hide so much more than they dare to say. 


orative iron grilles. , ; 
aan , So let us take this hour’s little doom 
ps are lighted: the shades drawn: the nurses are ; ; es 
ps a Unto ourselves, with all most eager speed. 
hing a little, 
Fag SM ae , ; Be comforted, for always, at your need, 
hour of the complicated knitting on the safe needles ; ap eae" : ‘ 
I shall be sitting in the living-room. 
f the games of anagrams and bridge; 
nl e 1:1 . 
idly game of chess; the book held up like a mask Il. FANcY 
iod of the greatest weeping, the fiercest delusion is Forward the line angling devious to 
< } ‘ = 4 ¥ ALA & 


er. a artifice, lapped outward sadly 
omen rest their tired half-healed hearts; they are to where it was. The serious young terror 
most well. holds to a brink through the noticeable drenching 
of unsuffering insuperables, 


Jaded to themselves 


will stay almost well forever: the blunt-faced woman 
hose thinking dissolved 


academic discipline: the manic-depressive girl 
ling off; 


’ 


one paranoiac afflicted with jealousy, The ministerial arcades 
t with persecution. Some alleviation has been possible. huge with 


‘ii ' the wrong rumor 
nate bride, who never again will become elated after 
se and totally woven skulls rap 
ildbirth ! * ak 
, : hia more fully into the 
older wife, who has been cured of feeling unwanted! ' : 

' , , tessellated grievances 
uburben railway station you will return, return, 


ct forever Jim home on the 5:35. By which escalade is proved. 
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Likewise Professor Lerner seems to me to overrate the 
BO O K S cessful socialist economy’”’ of the Soviet Union and to u: 





rate the similarity of some of the methods which it em; 

~ = — ; with those employed in fascist countries. 
A Call to Action Popcg its framework of reference ‘It Is Later Than 
ink” is easily the most timely and most intelligent re 

IT IS LATER THAN YOU THINK. THE NEED FOR A ment of the viewpoints of a militant democracy. It is a ri 
MILITANT DEMOCRACY. By Max Lerner. Viking tic appraisal of the situation as it has developed in the 
Press. $2.50 years. It is very far from any absolutist fundamentalism 


c 




























































: ; ; author rightly points out some of the basic errors of Mar: 
AX LERNER is one of the outstanding political By | ; Seer 
eae . its underestimate of the strength of capitalism, its 
thinkers and journalists of the left wing of American : ; ‘ 
ae estimate of the revolutionary character of the proletaria 
democracy. His first book ts, as was to be expected, a brilliant e wae 
; misunderstanding of the middle class, its incompreher 

niece of writing, revealing at the same time the incisiveness : ¥ ; Nii : 

; of the strength of nationalism, its primitive and faulty t 
irectness of a keen observer of his own time and the ; : ne a : : 
‘es of human nature. These and other failures of Marxism 
th tful reflectiveness of a highly trained political scientist. ; at “ 
‘ie put the left on the defensive. But not only the fait 
Many readers will agree with the general aim of his argu- 





F, 


Marxism has suffered; the faith in democracy has sufi 





nt O like the review uld |} yut the emphasis 
met lik } iewer, would have put the empha ‘ 
' ; J : too. Democracy is no natural birthright of man. It is a pi 
differently regards the fundamental problems; all of them . 
er ' or recent and most difficult experiment in history. If th 
will be impressed by the courageous sincerity of the book fee hee . iH 
ae . ligious faith which was maintaining it in the hours of | 
1 the exciting liveliness of its style ; | 
i. is fading, men will turn toward the older and easier sy) 
Prot vr Lerner sees liberalism, which for decades has Appin f 
. toward authoritarianism. ‘Men have always found it ¢ 
been trying to go along as a body of ideals ‘‘on an impossible i é 
: ; es be governed. What is hard for them is to govern themse! 
cconot nd political base,’ now changing this base. “The 


; A rhat explains the attraction exercised a few years ago by 
litical task of our generation 1s the task of giving a 
apparent success of communism and at present by tl 
econo! ontent to democracy and of keeping power in a ea d 
ae . parent success of fascism. 
1 tyrannical.’”’ This new kind of 


nit . - 
' 1. at In such a situation Professor Lerner undertakes to 
i ior whom th tnor speaks, he calls the democratic . : ; 

the true face of democracy. m 


Democracy means, first of all, political and civil 














" ird, toward a broad d ba of ties, without stint Or quaiuhcations—the protection ot 
nment and culture. His aim is to reassert for the con- rights both of the minority and of the majority throu 
lt rims of the liberal movement of the constitutional guaranties. Liberty cannot extend to acti 
nf thy t ern? | Tt y ‘ lp i } » } 
¢ 1a ght ies, but to do it on th which present a clear and present danger to the existen 
’ i } I I 
the new nerging class of today that corresponds of the democratic state itself, or to the established proce 
P . P ¢ 6 thas dar economic ‘ PERS 
t , ITaHIST Class that da His economic ures for the succession of power within that state. Dem 
Ce at on lia ' e is morse 1t6: ' , 
democratic socialization, .. . He is mor racy must be not only political but economic as well. Abov 
himself a democrat or a collectivist than a all, it must mean freedom of economic opportunity. Third | 
t ' 4 » th b ] t itio! is I > - 
Is ¢ with the liberal tradition is an democracy means the rule of the majority through a set « 
1 OF representatives chosen by direct election, and fourth it F 
, , means freedom for social change through the procedures 
I t tarting-point Professor Lerner develops in a “me ‘a sane ; ea i A 
of the majority will. Finally, democracy means a sens 
Y ' onvincing Way his appeal for constructive action the dignity and responsibility of the common man, a g 
: ae ' | 
noOcracy uine belief in the worth of human beings. 
Ih nit of th present reviewer are definitely toward | 
ned base of government and culture. and he finds rhis is in brief, with many omissions, Professor Lert 
2 - | 
| f in comy reement with the author of the book restatement of the democratic faith, a restatement ac | 
cffort to reassert for the contemporary world the aims by a large majority of people in democratic countries. In | 
of tl il movement of the seventeenth and eighteenth first years after the World War we took democracy |! 
from Hugo Grotius and John Milton to Condorcet granted. The rude awakening of the last years had its | 
Kant. But he doubts whether it is possible to interpret effect. We are learning again that a democracy has to 
- af the scceatneatia and cishtetnth, cuties revivified in the same way in which it was born, in strug 
the 1 of our d from a class base. Milton and and with heavy sacrifices. Welded to the traditions of 
j ' tant for cralism than Adam Smith past it opens again limitless possibilities for the future. | 
1 Ricardo. A red mm of the wealth of this earth, a his courageous call to action Professor Lerner earns the g: 
| ' ' hoary yf ft { f of men h nds in | br un ’ { le ol all democ rats. 
ntly 1 revitalization of liberalism, although In the economic field he proposes to substitute for 
uubtedly a fts in economic distribution and unplanned collectivism which exists in America tod 
1, will prin ly e from a reactivization of the democrati planning the technical coordination, by 
1 IT would , prings of liberalism. Class terested experts, of consumption, production, invest! 
leadly a myth nation, obscuring the only trade, and income distribution in accordance with social 
y with wh ve | to deal, the individual, jectives set by bodies representative of the majority. In d 







whose dignity and rights 1 first emphasized by liberalism. economic experts may disagree with Professor Lerner, but | 
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Illustrated. $2.25 4th Printing 
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proper study of mankind is man 
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Edited by Odell Shepard 


The first publication of any part of 
these important American diaries. 
Illustrated. $5.00 
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manded by affairs in the Far East 
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OF JAPAN 


By Amleto Vespa 


Thrilling adventure and stirring in- 
dictment of a nation mad for power. 


Illustrated. $3.00 


For one alertly interested in, 
America and its future 
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A non-partisan survey of past mistakes, 
present perplexities and a future full 
of hope. 2.75 
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veneral lines will probably be widely accepted. Professor 
é I J d i 
Lerner wishes to retain private property and profits; he does 


not dream of any leveling of income; he aims first and fore- 
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Hemingway and the Wars 
THE Fi H « LUMN AND THE FIRST FORTY-NINE 

lO] y. By I t Hemingway. Charles Scril 5 


( Or ( \X ( > 6d 
ITTLE did the critics of Hemingway know what 
i ( or W \ l V 
\ Cll 1 t | reve rorce of ( 
fr. He 1 of ing indignation, during 
‘ ¢ in the interests of his art 
] t tl if erities of pl \ 
i by the uggle of he 
5 ( I 1 il OW é 
f Heminegw new social cons S 
i in | book before this, “To 
in which he added nothing to 
‘ by attempting to solder them 
| tory was to have a moral of a 
} rH i) the h ro, a Florida 
to real of fighting a bad 
H] way himself did not particularly | 
meantime h had been helping to raise 
1 had appeared at a compress of the 
] ( » Wi and the Stalinist labored it 
f I literary fellow-travelers wrote as if ““To Have 
Have Not’ were the most creditable thing Hemuiny 
had writt though from the literary point of view it 5 
certainly by far the worst book he had written. 
The Fifth Column,” a play, 1s almost as bad. It opens 


\ musingly and rather dramatically, and it is good read- 











ing for the way the characters talk. But one can’t 
does very much either for Hemingway or for th 
The hero, though of Anglo-American origins, is 
of the Communist secret police, engaged in cat 
spies in Spain. His principal exploit in the cour 
is cleaning out, with the aid of only one other ¢ 


an artillery post containing seven Fascists 
. oy 


much plausibility and interest as the same 


over and getaway in the cruder Hollywood \ 


the exploit that the play is really about is his 
girl magazine writer in a Madrid hotel under | 


What Hemingway's hero does for world « 
throw out this unfortunate woman, who has 
the Junior League and been to Vassar, after 
for several days, in favor 
whore who en him to affirm by his revert 


solidarity with the people of Madrid. As he h 
rl from Vassar with a good deal of frank cot 
the beginning, the action is rather lacking in 
the final sacrifice rather weak in moral value. 
This heroic Anglo-American secret police 
ume ol 1 Hemingway prot 1g ynist of ““T he Sun 
and “‘A Farewell to Arms,” though now rather n 


and maudlin; but we never doubt that he v 


Indeed, the more besotted and maudlin this 
character gets, the more comp 


of a book of adventure for boys. It does not m 


letely he behaves 


better for Hemingway to tell us in his prefa 
the time when he was writing this play the h 
he himself was living was struck by ‘more th 
explosive shells.” In fact, it makes it worse. 


The recent politi 


i 


al activity of Hemingway 
; 

questionabDly i1tS u 
i 


nfortunate aspect in that the 
the Loyali in Spain has given him a pretext 
loose without check in his writing the impul 
plate cruelty which has always played such a 
his work. This impulse has been balanced in th 
complementary impulse to show suffering; 
made himself the master of a peculiar moral 1 
source of much of the beauty of his stories, wl 
from his identifying himself at once with the 
the injured. But here he is simply free to let 
impulse have its way. Neither his hero's breakit 
the girl nor the butchery by the Communists of t! 
which would have worried him at an early stag: 
used to write about wars very differently—seems t 
to the slightest moral uneasiness. The Comint 
Spain have carte blanche to go as far as they 
they are up against a lot of dirty bastards. H 
ignores the fact that the GPU in Spain has beet 
its opponents of the left as well as Fascist spies (| 
does make his hero repudiate the idea of extort 
fession from one of his suspects). There is some 
compensation here, too, but it does not count for 
Who can believe that our beloved bum, the gr 


fisherman of all time, will ever be sent to mort 





as it is intimated at one point he may be, in a train 


for Young Pioneers? Who can believe it costs 
serious pain to throw over the Vassar giil? An 


meantime he has fun killing Fascists. 


; 
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There is a wonderful piece of writing at the « 
Snows of Kilimanjaro, in which the reader is n 
to realize that what seems to be an escape by pl 
sick man looking down on Africa is only the 
dying man. 
When Loyalist Madrid is as far behind He 
former adventures in Africa, he will no doubt 
as much better than the melod: 
Fifth Column” as The Life of Francis Macon 
“Green Hills of Africa.’’ And in the meantime 
volume, which contains all of Hemingway's 
represents one of the most considerable 
American writing of our time 


in every home. 


Ballads as History 


tee Mites MINSTRELS OF THE MINE PATCH: SO 
STORIES OF THE ANTHRACITE INDI 


George Korson. University of Pennsylvania 


In, NOW COlil 


ART H magic 1S sO clo ely associated wit 
folklore that we are likely to think of it as 

in these ballads and stories of 

mines of eastern Pennsylvania there are no 
a-falling, no sprig of yew, no whitethorn bough, 
branch of native willow or white oak. When an 

were closed from early wit 

sang, Mr. Korson underscores the pa 

we note I 
tober on Mount Laffee’s Hills’’ which | 


+] ‘ ye | mms } beeen « 
an exception in their outlook upon the natural w 


In the whole collection, which on other co 


inely rich, there is almost no concentrated imager 


compacted beat which gives unforgettable | 
ballads. The pounding reft 

down, down”’ 1e song of that title stands 
as do the shortened verses which make a joke of 


that blew a man out ¢ rht 


to the crowd: 


“T have no sh-roud.” 


When Irish immigrants flocked to the mines ar 
dale, Wilkesbarre, and Pottsville in the eighteet 
forties they seem to have forgotten the tradi 
ark 1, hel oc + they; ce It troe | + if 
which belongs to their race, It 1s true that theit 
ometimes f] {on old jigs and reels, but for 
tl lopted another musical vocabulary altoget 


1 1 
which the hedge SCHOO 


ed for their sentimental verses and which in 
. Whateve 


i 


the stock in trade of the stage 
of tragedy they carried, these ballads were 


fluent and smooth and amiable as those of 


1 now 1 
to his early days in Paris, 
1 he blames bitterly Perhaps it is the contrast of these thinly spr 


Or, ana ne y 


him. Yet this story, too, is and stanzaic forms with the tragic content they oft 
group of stories in general which gives these songs their special edge. No col 
h published in book form. except an implicit black or twilight gray with the 
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of a miner's lamp or a horrifying burst of flame. If the natu- 
ral world, indeed all the outer world, is unheeded, this makes 
for a peculiar concentration. There is small use of detail of 
any kind perhay 
and because the audience, always immediately at hand, was 


s because these ballads broke out so quickly, 
concerned only with the major story. Every touch must have 
been wholly familiar beforehand, and the songs were quickly 
and often repeated, sometimes with varia- 
lves into the life of the community. 
or heroic fate of breaker boys, the 
ind entombments, of strikes, the break- 
ns, the squealers, the history of the Molly 
nd the fate that overtook them. These are major 
not all the ballads are tragic. Gossip in a Street 
Porch, When Old Mauch Chunk Was Young, 
Ball, give a picture of convivialities. 
of dancing in these drab place 
+} 


estify, and the minstrels who put 


I 
ten fiddlers, wandering from pate 

beens. When the 

yuit the Mollies, their 

ruise of a wandering 


edling way, lively feet, 


1, enlarged from an earlier, privately printed 
long search. Fortunately Mr. Korson 
ld up a groundwork for each group 
> communal picture, and he has 
hes of the better-known ballad- 
stories popular in the region. No 
reat interest to folklorists and 
ittles on the question whether these 
tly folksongs; Mr. Korson has provided am- 
argument. But the major contribution of 
lie in the picture it reveals of 
boundless vitality survived 
tence, in the 
differences. Their character, 
il idiom—soft and ass iaging 
course of popular develop- 
; of the Mine Patch” presents 
is well as in the history of 
company alongside Louis 
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W hitehead’s Latest Phase 
OV THOUGHT. By A. N. Whitehead 


10 Whitehe 


as a mes 


n experience from 
irture. What Whitehead 
the gay between the “neat, 


ience and the disorderly worlds 


The NAT IN 


of sensory experience. The instrument which he 
for this purpose was his famous method of extensi; 
tion. This consisted in showing how the concepts | 
could be constructed as logical functions of wh 
served in experience. 

The results of Whitehead’s early writings were { 
ing. They reinforced, with the prestige of technica! 
competence, the functional or instrumental appro: 
ence that had been independently dev eloped in thi 
Philosophers seemed free to drop a number of prob! 
presupposed the absolute separation of abstraction 
crete activities. Many puzzles which had darken 
standing were shown to be consequences of conve: 
tific abstractions, especially those used in mechani 
tions, into metaphysical entities. The notion of “ey 
introduced by Whitehead, together with terms for 
tions, characters, and perception of “events,” el 
traditional distinctions between “knower” and “ks 
of their primary place in the philosophical vocabul 
movement arose which made an imaginative and i|| 
use of the principles of continuity and novelty. | 
itself was defined by Whitehead as a critique of a! 

Time showed, however, that for Whitehead the 
abstractions was preliminary to the construction 
physics in the grand style, a quest for ‘‘a cohere: 
necessary system of general ideas in terms of w! 
element of our experience may be interpreted.” H 
book is in the metay 
one place he still asserts that philosophy is ‘the 


yhysical rather than the criti 


abstractions which govern special modes of th 
the larger part of it consists of utterances concert 
abstractions that govern no specific modes of th 
alleged “ultimate notions” presupposed by all di 
activity. They are: importance, expression, und 
perspective, forms of process, civilized universe. ’ 
Whitehead gives of them shows that their onc 
presupposition is the system of ‘Process and Re 
So long as he addressed himself to border-li: 
of logic, physics, and psychology, Whitehead « 
revolutionizing and fructifying influence in phil 
as soon as he became a philosopher in the gentecl 
the revolutionist became a legitimist. For the sul 
of philosophy in the genteel tradition has been aq 
conception of the universe which is the “justifi 
human ideals. Whitehead makes the search for su 
tion explicit in this book, and reaffirms the object 
to which he had previously committed himself. H 
turns out to be an original re-creation of Hegeliani 
scientific slang with Feeling put in place of Al 
Whitehead has denied the relationship to H« 
philosophy as in life not everyone knows his own f 
“Modes of Thought’’ does more than merely 
positions. It has certain features which are rel 
Never easy to read, Whitehead has now bec 


oracular. His style seems to be a cross between tl 
in and Heidegger. Here and there a beaut 
lights up a page: “Dogmatism is the anti-Christ of 
“... the souls of men are the gift of language to 1 
But in the main the text consists of darkly sug: 


nouncements. Very little is aigued. The “‘self-evid 
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Whitehead identifies understanding is relied upon to 
metaphysical certainties in the reader's mind 
that Whitehead 


empiricism, of which he 


\{ erious is the ill-concealed polemic 


nst all varieties of logical 
an ancestor on its non-philosophic side. The wis- 
old maxim, y, and distrust it,”” now 
Seek what cannot be uttered in words, and above 


] 


distrust clarity. Almost every page testifies to 





1's prejudice that the attempt to make ideas clearer, 





them by observing the consequences of the pro- 






1 
ey initiate, is the mark of quick-witted super- 








Ine may grant that clarity is relative, 


] 1 
le absolutely clear; 


that nothing 





that not everything can be said 





nd that some things are more appropriately done 





that every utterance is an articulation within a felt 
that has a 






context and history. 


nd more, without surrendering in the least the de- 


All this may be 





t philosophers distinguish in their analysis between 





; about the world which in principle are verifiable 





1ents which are not; and of the latter, between 





which we can 





glimpse an intent or a problem and 





And if we 





h are opaque for all their sonority. 





his den ai what shall we make of such state 





We should conceive mental operations as 





among 


s which make up the constitt ition of mature... . 





etic activity considered in physics is the emotional 





ntertained in life. The basis of democracy 1s 





n fact of value experience, as constituting the 






Do these not 





ure of each pulsation of actuality’’ ? 





, 





1 critique Of abstractions 
1 
1 
tehead 


their own language for expression and establish 





, as in all truly seminal minds, profound in- 







paths of communication. Many a thinker has sur- 
ystem. And Whitehe 


ly work, among the philosophic immortals. Danger 





ad is already, on the strength 





n those who take the system literally and coin 





y truths from it; and from those who feel that by 


the verbal mannerisms of 








great metaphysicians they 
SIDNEY HOOK 





e visions. 





Parliament and Socialism 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND. 
By Harold J. Laski. Viking Press. $3.50. 







J ST now when, under the heel of dictators, pale imita- 
f British parliamentarism crumble and collapse on 
¢ European continent, Professor Laski has chosen 





a most 
bject. Considering, however, Professor Laski’s well- 
political opinions, the task he has set himself is cer- 
ily not an easy one. No one who has a sincere interest in 
ivilization could be entirely uninfluenced by the 
parliamentary government in the greater part of 
¢ European continent. This makes it all the more difficult 
‘ Professor Laski to write a eulogy of a political system 
his view, has the disadvantage of proving neces- 
tily a fiasco when it is confronted with the issue between 
lism and socialism. 









opinion that British parliamentary government is a 
tn of “the marriage between capitalism and democ- 
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has taken 1 ifter t t father, 
! in Prof yf ~Laski’s previous oks, 
nd “Demo y in Crisis.”’ So has 
rliamentary system was devised by the 
f nts of production in the interest of 
frot is that the system would 
f rity seri undertook to establish 
pl n: and even the 
n,”” as Professor Keith calls the 
[ to refuse to act upon the 
| means that parliamentary de- 

O 
f r constitution” do not have to stand 

| ch ; in the « omic constitu 
t is an umbrella that is useful in fine 
LS t. He « n be es that Lenin’s 
fc 1 of 1 sible criticism” than 
y [ he I } l [ id- 
mentary ronment which frustrates 
mk d the victory of a Weelt- 
ls for. The planation for this apparent 
¢ ly fo in tl holarship of the 
urtist LS of the British constitution. 
s of Al Hall ¢ superior to those 
( lral; yet an artist—and Professor 
one wuld certainly prefer the 
wever, another and much stronger reason 
of as 1 which is organi lly 
hole and in its ponent parts to what 

| pt this reason better than any- 
T} to t talki he iS 
ip. A society that 1s a to discuss does 
nd th re r the « ity to maintain 
on, the d r th is of an it ty 
t 1 Socrtbpeace— Yet in 

f t] list d n into an eco- 

? + ob , 

f in this opinion. Agr f 

an lso po the a n 

| 1c ( to power in this coun- 

i i i et ity of extin- 
is w pleaded by the European 

| { e { e {i tor ler 5 
1 in nt that “‘at a reason- 

( { fundamental economic 

t by a nment with a majority 

h { { isterial ¢ peri- 

| innot | overlooked 

t | ce aly survived the 

l cay It ist that both 

owner hi of the means of production - 
id they ed their vi 1S 

t the | o! | | po er derived 
ein ¢ r case. However, even if 

it is, if t, unfit to carry out funda- 

our econ { there 1s no ilterna- 


ry form of gov- 


Decembe 





ernment may have, it is certainly the least bad, 


critics usually forget is that socialism itself is 
; ‘ ‘ ‘ e rus i A 
the parliamentary de elopment of the state, just | Coe 
sneer at political liberty as a bourgeois prejudi we 
Soviet Russia owes its existence to the fact that 7 nace 
some capitalist countries where Lenin and 7 NE | 
write as they pleased. Ou’est-ce que c'est un er. 
parle, on ment, said a French wit. This may ind trai goom WLC 
of some of the English parliamentary convent Seventy Six 
Laski, by the way, omits to underline the hypo highly gift 
of the masterful picture he draws, but certain! handful ol 
it is true of dictatorships and all other kinds of } Mm Higginson 
tyranny: on ment, mais on n’en parle pas. snswer—al 
It would be a waste of words to emphasize that eM Mary Tod 
Laski in his analysis of English parliamentary Pr m 
displays not only an unparalleled command of lit stat 1 if 
facts, of past history and current events, but an re 
judgment of personalities. This applies not only t ; in 
issue, but also to the institutions of which parliar Since tl 
ernment is composed. Though Professor Laski d n- ME ignored. I 
ceal his personal Socialist viewpoint in his schol P fers, the | 
tiality, his judgment is, perhaps, even more bene " mental! bic 
is consistent with his thesis that at the present st more than 
talism “its logic of profitability is necessarily in « 1m have not s 
the contrasting logic of democracy it still seeks t lems of C! 
He finds ready excuses for the inherent draw! the Ww 
Cabinet system, and even goes so far as to ass > bear, dur 
exceptional intellectual gifts “of the British Prim: fs The Peas 
are in startling contrast’’ with those of the Presid work of tl 
United States—a statement which just now wi! of of New E 
Chamberlain is the British Premier and Franklin 4 in 
velt is President of this country sounds somew f had a wor 
date. alone. The 
If Pope’s famous remark, made two centuric For text of m 
forms of government let fools contest, That » t are in an 
administered is best,” still holds good, Prof 1a ( 
testimony is no doubt in favor of the English for pread the 
ment. His scrutiny of the working of the machi | Be e 
facts different from the analysis of the English n her is the 
made by Bagehot sixty years ago. It is true tl e wa 
system does not work any more as it did f1 g ‘hus thoug 
our own day, when the two parties in fund a Emily Di 
were one; it is true that the House of Lords is | ew. By 
fortress of wealth’; it is true that the governme: chatter ab 
its majority only “with wisdom and discret: ¢im woman, N 
House of Commons, though ‘‘an assembly a would an 
structed,” lacks the “common philosophy” er ¢ mn 
parties to differ without conflict ; it is true that As her 


threatens the good-will upon which the op« 





Cabinet depends. Yet—"‘there is no alternat: 10 disapp 
ernment save dictatorship in any state of mod fomantic 
have str« ed this point is, pe rhaps, the most pt ' oe Ui 
of Professor Laski’s delightful book. I wish | may have 
that a dictatorship, which, in our age, is but a 4 ae had ¢ 
revolution, is therefore no alternative form o! : $01 na 
either. True as it may be that the even stability of elects we 
lawn is due to its being continually shorn, t! ¢ in if 

, , ; G4 wi 


lies to the citizens of a state living 


hardly apy 


tinual duress. 
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Witch-Hazel Blossom 
THIS WAS A POET: A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY OF 
(ILY DICKINSON. By George Frisbie Whicher. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $3. 






eration. It throws up the curtains and windows of a 





(Oi reads this book with a sense of gratitude and of 





which has long been airless and dusty and dark. 





seventy-six years have passed since one of America’s most 





ifted poets sent Thomas Wentworth Higginson a 





of her poems, asking whether they were “alive.” 







Higginson waited twenty-eight years before making a public 
saswer—and even then, in that first selection which he and 
vary Todd brought out in 1890, what was the intended 





m of the design of Indian pipe, or corpse plant, 
in gold on the ivory cover? For a poetry which he 





really alive would not a spray of witch-hazel, blos- 





in November, have served his purpose better ? 
Since then, to be sure, Emily Dickinson has not been 






ig The gossips of Amherst, the rule-and-compass versi- 
fers, the fine ladies and gentlemen of criticism, the senti- 
- iographers, and, of course, the Freudians have had 
more than enough to say about her. The trouble is that they 
t said the right things, or even faced the right prob- 

f critical and scholarly analysis. To our shame be it 










we Americans have brought far more brain power to 
bear, during the last fifty years, upon the medieval poem of 





earl’’ and its unknown author than upon the life and 





work of this woman of genius who was the very quintessence 





England. Her writing has been given to the world in 
ing and tentative fashion which could scarcely have 


rse effect if it had been actuated by the profit motive 
he editing of her work has been disgraceful, and the 









many of her poems—dquite unarranged as they still 





any logical or chronological order—is even today 





Certain of her lady biographers, moreover, have 





1¢ impression that there was something morbid about 





e life,” and that the main thing to be found out about 





the precise number and identity of the men in whom 





amorously interested. But now at last there comes 
ightful, responsible, witty answer to the question that 






@ Emily Dickinson asked, so long ago, of the wisest man she 
knew. By its very title it rebukes half a century of aimless 

bout her. The thing of chief importance about this 
| wornan, Mr. Whicher would remind us, is that she could and 
would and did write poetry. For that declaration of critical 








mmon sense our thanks are due. 






As here told with apparent finality, the simple tale of 
Emily Dickinson's love affairs—to call them that—is likely 






ppoint those who have hoped for something more 





c if not positively scandalous. Her amours were all 





tual, in source if not in kind. No one of the men who 





ve been concerned in them ever guessed what devotion 





1 called forth or what flames of the heart and mind 
$0 hance word of his had started. Indeed, the poetic 






vere so strangely remote from their alleged causes, so 





irably more intense and impassioned than those 





would seem to warrant, that one comes to wonder 





Whether there need have been any external cause at all. 
Whicher has asked that question but has decided, so 
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to speak, in favor of flesh and blood. He knows and shows 
how slight were the relations between Emily Dickinson and 
the man to whom he thinks she gave her entire love, yet he 
feels sure not only that there was such a man but that he was 
of great importance in her poetical work. He might say, per- 
haps, that the mind of Emily Dickinson was like a vast whis- 
pering gallery in which the faintest sigh rev erberated on and 
on. That, of course, would be true, but such a statement 
would not preclude the possibility that her mere longing 
for an actual love which never came may have projected in 
her the compelling and overwhelming imagination of a love 
more intense and indeed more real than ordinary mortals ever 
know. For here also we do well to remember that “this was 
a poet,” and one with more than the usual poetic faculty of 
self-dramatization. Not only did she “taste a liquor never 
brewed.” but she was “‘inebriate of air.” It was she who said 
that “happiness without a cause is the best happiness,” and 
no doubt she could have said the same thing about love. But 
Mr. Whicher himself has firm hold of the clue to this laby- 
rinth, although he uses it in another context. “The born 
Puritan,” says he, ‘could make the outward world his play- 
thing. He was never immersed so completely in externalities 
as to be unaware of a second set of facts, the data of con- 
sciousness, which often corresponded with physical facts but 
might on occasion diverge from them. These inward aware- 
nesses were more real than tangible things and deserved a 
sharper scrutiny.” 

Emily Dickinson would have liked this book. Subtle, witty, 
and beautifully just, it has not a few of those same qualities 
for which it praises her. It does not show her sometimes 
bewildering suddenness, her woman’s way of announcing 
decisions without their reasons, but it shows a steady and 
respectful comprehension of that good way of thought. It 
confutes the ridiculous popular notion that only women can 
understand women. One would say that it is a completely 
sympathetic book, and that the sympathy between the author 
and his subject reaches even to matters of style; for here is 
that same resounding quietness, here are those little depth- 
bombs of wit and tiny explosions of intellectual laughter which 
the lovers of Emily Dickinson have always found in her. 

In short, this is a book of which America may well be 
proud. It will certainly deepen the national pride in our 
foremost lyric poet, who was also one of the two or three 
chief feminine poets of all time. Once for all it leads this 
gloriously vivacious woman out of the sickroom into which 
n other admirers have labored to thrust her back. It 


certal 

shows her as an athlete of the mind and spirit, exultantly 
happy. W hat is still more important, it presents her as a con- 
scious, deliberate, and highly disciplined artist, determined 


to get her work done though the sky should fall. For those 
who think that poetry like hers is necessarily the product of 
a fever in the blood, a corroding grief of the heart, it ought 
to serve as a cooling card 

Two things this reviewer is wondering about as he lays 
Mr. Whicher 
writer mention the well-known similarities between the poetic 
style of Emily Dickinson and that of Ralph Waldo Emerson 


without saying anything al 


down idmirable book. First, how could the 


out the far more numerous and 
striking likenesse 4a extending far beyond style, between her 


and Henry Thoreau? Again, how could he spend ten years 


The NA ro} 


in studying this woman’s mind and heart, her life 
without—so far as his record shows—falling in 
her? Or are we to conclude that in Amherst, Mas 
the concealment of love has become a traditional ar: 
ODELL SH 


Modern Morality Play 


WHAT'S IN IT FOR ME? By Jerome Weidman. § 
Schuster. $2.50. 


HE school of hard-boiled fiction that Mr. Ja: 
Lp in twice with his postman has been in s 
since. The heroes of these tales are all alike: they t 
they act mean, they do not stop at murder itself in 
get what they want. But they have standards; th 
their own rough way, men of honor; and most of 
scrupulous things they do are done for love! The | 
simple: toughness with a background of good old-{ 
sentimentality. 

Mr. Weidman’s Harry Bogen, the dress manufact 


Seventh Avenue, talks tougher and acts meaner than | 


Mr. Cain’s postmen. But Mr. Weidman has gone to 
source for his model. Harry Bogen is the lineal di 
of Ring Lardner’s Midge Kelly in that unforget 
unforgotten short story, Champion. And even Harry 
vain, swaggering, a cheat, a liar, a thief, with a dirt 
and the manners of a hyena—even Harry has his 
he loves his mother. Mr. Lardner was more forth: 
champion loved only himself. 

“What's in It for Me?” picks up where “I Can ( 


You Wholesale” left off. Harry has realized his heart's 


he is sleeping with an actress. His former designer | 
sent there by one of Harry's smart tricks, taking the r 
as Harry would say—a brainier man. Harry, althoug 
the moment not exactly in funds, has plans. He 

money ahead. And easy money for a time it is. No : 
it means a little stealing here and there, a little ch 
decent people; no matter if old Mrs. Bogen, up in th 
waits night after night for her Heshie to come hon 


cheese blintzes. Heshie (Harry to you) has better 


spending his days and his nights. He can give diamor 
lets to Martha Mills, the girl with the figure; he « 


thirty-dollar shoes ; he knows Walter Winchell. Mr. 


grimly gives him a long rope and allows him to 
tight around his neck before the noose is finally pul! 


For this is a moral tale. The good people—nearl; 
body in the book but Harry—get their reward. For | 


girl, Ruthie, whose nose was too long, it is an honest 1 


marry; for Martha it is a contract in Hollywood; 
mother it is only the last long rest from Harry’s s1 
Harry gets his reward, too. Mr. Weidman is very 


about that. If virtue is rewarded, vice is punished. 


fashioned sentimentality here, but an old-fashioned | 
play, told with the speed and drive of a steam tiv 
language that does not ordinarily appear in print | 


has an unmistakable ring of authority. This is exactly t! 


Harry would talk; try saying any of the speeches « 
and you will realize that, with a few omission marks, 
way a large group of New Yorkers talk, not all on 

Avenue either. DOROTHY VAN D* 
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Shorter Notices 


THE BACK DOOR. By Julian R. Meade. Longmans, Green 
| Company. $2.50. 





the Back 
etically told story of Negroes who work in tobacco 
; and as servants in the houses of white people in a 


wall Virginia city. Mr. Meade writes of an intolerable situa- 


Door,” by Julian R. Meade, is a moving and 








th compassion and understanding. But perhaps be- 
4yse, being a Southerner, he is emotionally, although not 
ally, inured to his milieu, his novel lacks the drive 






ind intensity necessary to force its full significance into the 
sder's mind. Seen entirely through the eyes of the Negroes 
) work for them, the white people never become three- 
jimensional. As types made familiar in other novels of the 
South, they all seem to talk alike, to be too arbitrarily divided 
| and bad. The colored people are more developed as 

rs and more interesting, but they have a kind of uni- 

versal gentleness which is hard to reconcile with the poverty 
iad cruelty of their lives. The publishers say that “The Back 
is written with mingled pity and irony. Of Mr. 
feade’s pity and good-will there can be no doubt, but of the 
which makes William March’s novels of black and 












white people so unforgettable there is none. 






} THE MOUNTAINS, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
nald Davidson. Houghton Mifflin Company. S3. 


tr 







T vy group of narrative poems by the author of ‘The 





Till Men” deals chiefly with incidents and characters of the 
Var. Often the form is that of the dramatic mono- 
. character, now dead, speaks of what he felt in the 
en the South was fighting for its own type of culture. 
Those poems in which the Negro figures treat of him as 









sentimentally at home in the Southern scene. The 
spirit of the book is that of nostalgia for a lost past, 
the most part the theme seems a little stale. We have 







vuch of this nostalgia, which spells a kind of defeat. 





e is capable but not particularly distinguished. 






SHADOWS AROUND THE LAKE. By Guy de Pourtalés. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3. 
Shadows Around the Lake,” by Guy de Pourtalés, has 
warded the Grand Prix du Roman and the Prix 
Gobert by the Académie Frangaise. And in England it has 
ynored by the Heinemann Prize. A serious, auto- 










hical novel by a writer who has written books on 





¥ tr, Chopin, and Liszt, it is not long compared with 





sreat work or even with “Jean Christophe,” and is 





than Mr. Briffault’s “Europa.” Its subject matter 1s 





more imaginatively, more profoundly, or more inter- 





¢ in all these books. At first the reader wonders why 





irtalés went to the trouble of writing this book, since 





neither material nor a point of view that cannot be 





in numerous other novels dealing with European 





between 1890 and 1920. Then one remembers the old 





bout every man’s having one novel in him. ‘‘Shad- 





round the Lake’ would seem to be the one novel of a 





ensibility and cultivation. It is very readable and is 
unusually well translated by Geoffrey Sainsbury. 












New Wine and Old Bottles 


CCWTORELEI” (Longacre Theater) is a “well-made play” 

about the Nazis. It is also, therefore, something of a 
novelty, since none of the other recent plays on the subject 
has been conspicuously “well made”’ in either the technical or 
any other conceivable sense of the words. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the theme does not seem to have yielded very much 
more in the careful haads of Jacques Deval than it did in 
those of impassioned amateurs. They allowed themselves to 
be carried away; Mr. Deval manages to maintain a calm 
unfortunately communicated to his audience. 

“Lorelei” is in three acts and four scenes. Except for the 
fact that the first scene of the last act is, by all the rules, 
really the second scene of the second act, the pattern is pre 
cisely the pattern handed down from the days of Sardou, and 
the play then becomes a perfect diagram. Act I, or the situa 
tion stated: Professor Rumpau, a famous biologist from 
Leipzig, has gone into voluntary exile but remains within 
sight of the homeland because the Germany of the eternal 
ideal is the only thing in the world really dear to him. Act 
II, or the conflict: Professor Rumpau discovers that because 
the girl sent to lure him back fell in love with him instead 
and overstayed her leave she will fall victim to the wrath of 
the Nazis. Act III, or the supreme sacrifice: Professor Rum 
pau crosses the fatal border line and surrenders himself to 
the first storm trooper whose path he crosses. If this sum 
mary seems flippant, that is largely because the arid formal- 
ism of Mr. Deval’s dramatic method reduces to triviality a 
theme too big for any playwright who brings to his task 
nothing more than a reasonable competence in the stage car- 
penter’s trade. 

Old bottles will hold new wine, but the formula for the 
well-made play is not a bottle into which things are poured. 
It is a framework upon which a story must be built, and a 
framework so rigid that every story fitted to its outline be- 
comes essentially the same story no matter what the ostensi- 
ble theme may be. “Lorelei” is ostensibly a story about Nazis, 
but it becomes the story of a man who sacrifices himself for 
a woman, and it has almost inevitably to become that because 
that is the story which the student of this particular technique 
has learned how to tell. Any effort to make it anything else 
is bound to result, as it does here, in mere confusion. Mr. 
Deval struggles valiantly to stick to his theme. The pro 
fessor goes back, not only because of the girl, but also be 
cause he has resolved that the sacrifice of himself is the most 
effective protest he can make against the barbarians who are 
violating the honor of the German people. But neither 
Professor Rumpau nor the play will move until the tradi- 
tional mechanism is set in motion, and the old story of the 
romantic sacrifice carries forward the story of the German 
who loves his country’s honor more than he loves his own 
life. “Big speeches” are planted at precisely the spots where 
“big speeches” always come; there is even a touch here and 
there of careful symbolism. But the play can hardly fool 
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anyone or seem more than “topical” in the most trivial sense 
of that word. Instead of contributing something to the sub- 
ject under discussion, it depends upon the importance of that 
subject to contribute to the play an importance which it does 


not really possess. 


Improbable as it may seem, one of the big hits of the 
season is a musical version of the “Comedy of Errors” now 
current at the Alvin Theater. Perhaps “version” is too mild 
a word to suggest what the piece has become, but at least 
the two Antipholuses and the two Dromios are still there, 
and the title, “The Boys from Syracuse,’’ neatly combines 
1 certain contemporary flavor with an unimpeachable ap- 
propriateness, since, in case you have forgotten, one Antipho- 
lus and one Dromio did hail from that ancient city which 
was thoughtfully named (in anticipation) for our up-state 
community. Most of Shakespeare's language is omitted, but 
that in the present instance will lead to no protest on my 
part, and in its place is some excellent clowning by Jimmy 
S<vo as one of the Dromios. Mr. Savo’s methods are plainly 
those of the burlesque-show comedian, but he adds a real 
touch of genius to all the old tricks, and he is genuinely 
funny. 

The score by Richard Rogers is rather fuller and rather 
more ambitious than that of the usual musical comedy of to- 
day, and in addition to some songs in the accepted manner of 
the moment, it includes several others which struck me as 
genuinely original—notable among the latter being the de- 


lightfully lilting tune which accompanies the pantomime of 





Va. 
Author of 


“BREAD AND WINE” 


IGNAZIO 
SILONE 


Smokes Out the Dictators in 


tHE SCHOOL ror 
DICTATORS 


DOROTHY THOMPSON: “This is an extraor- 
dinarily witty and amusing book. Silone has writ- 
ten a new Machiavelli. There is enormous common 
sense in it—refreshing these days—and it is the 
first amusing book on Fascism that I have read.” 


JOHN GUNTHER: “Wise, witty, wicked, won- 
derful.” 


A Story Press Book 


$2.50 @ HARPERS 
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the opening scene. I have, indeed, only a single ; | knew 
to make about the whole: one simple physiolog gid, in a te 
desperately overworked. “They sl 
JOSEPH WOOD Kkutcy gid. “1 we 

gbmarine 

rhe 05 

| though 

M S Don't try 

li [ L miertainme 

_— _ ae ee Tl t's 
. forget he 

O overcome the temptation to go only to movics | hopallM#, 3 they | 

to like, thereby losing sight of the great ind , Y He did 
whole, I called upon my good netghbor and his y — 
have almost no other amusement except the pi ¥ terda 
asked them to take me along whenever they went. (| Warner E 
in a little town, not far out of New York, where the U.S, 4. he 


begins.) Well, we went three times in one week. 

“Vienna must be a mighty gay city, I'd like t ied 
myself one day and sing and dance,” said my neig! + ‘ Dirty 
were leaving ‘““The Great Waltz” (Metro-Goldwyn-M j 


“The picture gives a wrong idea of Vienna,” | red The alre 
“and, incidentally, Hitler is there now.” shat Niet 
“Well, we're not Jews,” said my good neigh wife ciminal v 
“Wasn't Luise Rainer cute? This time she didn’t hop around Ki self be 
so much, but did you notice how her mouth twitched when bs em is 
she was suffering?” — hh 
“I liked the new Polish singer (Miliza Korju the those. f 
husband said. ‘She is beautiful and knows how to sing ot longin; 
“She looks like a blonde horse,” said the wit yA sire a 
“I almost choked when she took that long note him as a | 
The story itself was not mentioned in our con tion. gs always’ 
Neither was Fernand Gravet, who gives a French version sous ido 
of Johann Strauss—but is excellent when he is listening toll sted. H 
the sounds of the Vienna woods or the Blue Danube. | hadi pyners anc 
intended to say that the whole picture was phony, awkwardly haying be 
written and, with the exception of the woods seq asi the crimir 
unoriginal as it was crudely directed. Instead, I put in a good MM ing scene 
word for the travelogue, the only offering of the evening @M moral enc 
which, justly, got spontaneous applause. e ( 
The next evening we saw a double-feature prog: Theil mere pret 
Jones Family ‘Down on the Farm” followed by “'S rine “All ri 
Patrol” (both Twentieth Century). Mayor Jones, in spite of MN sid Mad 
his belly, wins a corn-husking contest—by means which ated (now abe 
not quite cricket, although he is not aware of the f Cagne 
also the nomination for the Senate. In the other picture 44MM ity of his 
rich spoiled playboy joins the navy in war time and makes@MM to his fri 
good. hero die 
“I would elect Mayor Jones myself,” said my n Of; "Makis 
“at least he is simple.” Why 
“Do you think that is enough for a law-maker?” B ( 
“Don’t talk politics,” interrupted Madame, “I like the gi the flowe 
Joneses; they remind me of the Smiths next door.’ "You ; 
“Sorry, I find the Joneses boring,” I said. the way | 
“So are the Smiths,” said my neighbor. test of th 
“The Smiths are not boring at all,” snapped his wi! This n 
The atmosphere bristled, and I switched the conversation MM night. Co 
to “Submarine Patrol.” “Did it make your heart bea! 1M all the re 
asked, “when the cutter was passing through the mi eld BM my wife, 





and might have been blown to pieces any minute?” 
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ew all the time they'd get through all right,” she 


_in a tone that seemed to hold pity for my naivete. 
‘hey shouldn’t have mixed up a love story with it,” he 
“| would have liked to see what that war against the 


ne was really like. What did I care about whether 
yboy got his girl or not?” 

ght this very sound criticism, but Madame replied: 
try to be highbrow. After all, it was only meant as 
ment.” 

s the trouble,” 
e sinking submarine, the men dying—for what? 
y kept boring me with two Hollywood cuties.” 
lidn’t like her,”” Madame said, ‘‘because she was too 


for him.” 


he ventured to continue. “I can’t 


lay we went to see “Angels with Dirty Faces” 
r Brothers). As we went in we heard the policeman 
“I've seen this picture five times and I'm 
When we left, I could understand 
“Angels 


1¢ usher: 
see it again.” 
meant, though once was enough for me. 
rty Faces’ is the best gangster picture released in 


’ was better, less coated with 


lready classic ‘Scarface’ 
etzsche called moralin, but the story of a young 
who takes the rap for higher-ups and doesn’t let 
e gypped by his former pals after he has served 
1 is magnificently told. James Cagney was never more 
he has some moments which are not easily forgotten 


a 


for example, when his charm is changing into fear 
ing or brutality. The “Dead End” kids—who are 
eginning to be too-good-to-be-true actors—worship 
1 hero. His friend the priest (Pat O’Brien, reliable 
ys) stops that with a trick. He induces their coura- 
11 to pretend to die like a coward when he ts ex- 
His tough little admirers read about it in the news- 
nd are disappointed. The youngsters in the audience, 
been let in on the secret, know better and worship 
inal the more. It is one thing to give realistic shoot- 
es of almost unbearable suspense, another to achieve 
nds. For the first, all the skill of Hollywood has been 
essfully employed; the other cannot be reached by 
etense. 
right—but I’m still so excited I can’t think straight,” 
fadame, “what should they have done, then, if you 
out everything better?” 
ney could have broken down and, realizing the futil- 
is life, could have asked as his last wish to say goodby 
friends from the street. Imagine the boys seeing their 
e as a shattered human being.” 


faking a softy out of him, you mean?” 


were you so delighted, then, by ‘Ferdinand the 
(We had also seen the new Walt Disney character, 
ver-smelling bull who does not want to fight.) 
1 ask too many questions, Mister; we like our movies 
y they are,’’ said Madame, and I kept quiet for the 
the way home.” 
morning my neighbor came over and said: 
Come to think of it, I like the little bull better than 


“You're 


the rest of that stuff we saw put together. But don’t tell 


e, or she'll call me Ferdinand.” 
FRANZ HOELLERING 
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POLITICAL PRISONERS 


inside 
German Concentration Camps 


aX || JEW-CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT 


—— Have One Common Faith 


To Fight Hitler Barbarism 


15,000 Prisoners in the Moor Camps 
12,000 Prisoners in Sachsenhausen (Oranienbuyg) 
12,000 Prisoners in Dachau 

8,000 Prisoners in Buchwald 





—— 




















More than 800,000 German anti-Nazis have passed 
through Concentration Camps up to May, 1938 


More than 300,000 families on Nazi blacklists—cut 
off from all means of livelihood. 






THEY WILL NOT GIVE UP IF YOU 
SUPPORT THEM! 


THEY WILL WIN IF YOU DO YOUR SHARE! 


MAINTAIN THEIR COURAGE AND STRENGTH 
BY HELPING TO MAINTAIN 


—Their Wives 
—Their Helpless Children 
-—-Their Brothers 
In Germany— 
In Austria— 
In Czechoslovakia— 


Your help is not a palliative—it is not charity— 
it is a capital investment in freedom! 


The situation in Europe before and after Munich 
revealed serious weaknesses in the Nazi regime. 
Bold expressions of anti-war feeling, spontaneous 
protests against war, were heard throughout Ger- 

many. The Pogrom against the Jews was prepared 
largely as a weapon of intimidation sane the 
awakening German masses, 


Encourage them by aiding their families in the 
three lands of terror. 


MAKE THEIR CAUSE YOUR OWN!! 
GIVE 


OFFICERS 
Charles A. Beard, Hon. Chairman 
Sterling D. Spero, Vice-Chairman 
Freda Kirchwey, Treasurer 
Sheba Strunsky, Executive Sec, 


FOUNDED BY 
Albert Einstein 
Graf G. Von Arco 
Edward Fuchs 
Helen Stoecker 
Carl Von Ossietzky 


fee eae 2 2 SS VS SS ST SP FT 8S 8 SOS SOS Se eee 


FREDA KIRCHWEY, Treasurer N 
INTERNATIONAL RELIEF ASSOCIATION 
Room 310, 20 Vesey Street, New York City 

I herewith contribute $................ to aid the victims 


of Nazi Oppression. 


Name.......... 


Fe OE een 





















Christmas Gifts of Lasting Value 
The FIFTH COLUMN 


and The First Forty-nine Stories 


by Ernest Hemingway 
“Exciting reading. Some scenes will make you gasp,"’ writes 
Clifton Fadiman in The New Yorker. ‘1 don't see how you 
can go through this book without being convinced than Hem- 
ingway is the best short-story writer now using English.” 
$2.7 


AMERICA NOW 


An Inquiry into Civilization in the United States 
edited, with an introduction, by 


Harold E. Stearns 


An authoritative, outspoken discussion of the “state of the 


nation’ today. ** Exhilarating as well as informative. In these 
pages pulse the unquenchable vitality of the country,” 
y inN sin The Saturday Revieu of Literature, $3.00 


GOYA 
by Charles Poore 


This living portrait and definitive estimate of Goya and the 
war-torn Spain of his day—" rings with contemporary echoes.” 

The New York Herald Tribune 
With 35 pages of reproductions of Goya's work $3.50 


MARLBOROUGH 


HIS LIFE AND TIMES e Vol. VI 
by The Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill 


The final volume of a classic blography. ‘“‘ Here is a master- 
ylece. Marlborough emerges from a mural, vast as Europe 
tself.”’ The New York Times. Illustrated. $2.75 
e 
~~ y 
OSCAR WILDE 


The Man, the Artist 
the Martyr 


by Boris Brasol 


“The fairest blography of 
Auwes by the outstanding Wilde which I jhave yet 
authority on the period seen. John Erskine. 

$1.50 Illustrated. $3.50 


MARCH of the IRON MEN 


A Social History of Union Through Invention 
by Roger Burlingame 


“T have not read such a fascinating book in a long time,” 
writes W. E. Woodward in The New Republic about this 
unique story of the growth of the Union through the tech- 
nical advances that made modern America, Illustrated. $3.75 


REASON AND 

REVELATION 

In the Middle Ages 
by Etienne Gilson 


An! illuminating study of 
philosophy in the Middle 





THIS WAS A POET 


A Critical Biography of Emily Dickinson 


by George F. Whicher 


“The best book about Emily Dickinson, and one of the best 
books I know about any poet.”’ 

Mark Van Doren in The New York Herald Tribune 
Illustrated $3.00 


at all bookstores Charles Scribner's Sons 
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' ni $14. | 

Outstanding Releases y ( 

VICTOR " 

Beethoven: ‘Pastoral Symphony,” played by the B. B ¢ 7 

Orchestra under Toscanini, $10. ‘Cello Sonata Opus i02 \@. oi 
1, played by Casals, $4. Piano Sonata Opus 106 | . on , 

klavier’"’), played by Schnabel (a flawed great per! cs “4 

$12. Leonore’s aria from “Fidelio,” sung by Flagstad wif’. y jy 

the Philadelphia Orchestra, $2. Quartet Opus 74 | a 
played by the Budapest Quartet, $8. so 


Bloch: Sonata for violin and piano, by Gingold Ber ; 
Rubinstein, $5.75. q nd 

Brahms-Haydn: Variations, played by the New York Phj 
harmonic under Toscanini, $4.50. 

Brahms: “Botschaft,” sung by Lehmann, $1.50 


das ist die kiihle Nacht,”” sung by Schumann, $ ’ . 
Mainacht” (and Schumann’s “Der Nussbaum ng e y 
Anderson, $2. - : F 

Chopin: Polonaises, played by Artur Rubin N cee 
14281-5: $10. Piano Concerto Opus 11, played a of 
stein, $8. » 


Haydn: Symphony No. 88, played by the N. B. C. Orche@i 
tra under Toscanini (harshly recorded), $6.50 how. * 
No. 100 (“Military”), played by the Vienna P! es 
under Walter, $5. 

Mozart: ‘Don Giovanni,” performed by the Gl; 
Festival Company, $46. Piano Concerto K. 491 
Fischer, $8. Piano Concerto K. 467, played by Sci 
Piano Concerto K. 459, played by Schnabel, $7. | Cot 
certo K. 453, played by Fischer, $6.50. Piano 
K. 450, played by Ney, $5. Quartet K. 428, play 
Pro Arte Quartet (a great work poorly played), $6: 
Symphony K. 504 (‘‘Prague’’), played by the \ 
harmonic under Walter (not clearly recorded), $5. Syx 
phony K. 200, played by the Berlin College of | MASSON 
talists under Stein, $3.50. “La ci darem la mano” { Do no 
Giovanni,” sung by Hiisch and Perlas, $1. 

Music of the Renaissance (Songs), sung by M 

Mussorgsky: “I have attained the highest po. 
from ‘Boris Godunov,” sung by Chaliapin, $2. 

Schubert: Trio Opus 100, played by the Busch-Serkin Tri Rach) 
$10. Trio Opus 99, played by K. U. Schnabel, Onnou, an I 
Maas, $10. 

Schubert: Songs, sung by Schumann, $10. A: in 
varié, played by Artur and K. U. Schnabel, No. |! $ 
Lindler, played by Cortot, $2. [ 

Schumann: Fantasy, played by Bachaus, $8. ‘0. 1, Pp 

Strauss: “Traum durch die Diammerung” 4 Di Hand 
Nacht,” sung by Janssen, $1.50. ‘‘Freundliche Vi 
“Ach Lieb’, ich muss nun scheiden,”’ sung by | ing Parcel 
$1.50. Pougnet 

Tchaikovsky: ‘Pathetic’ Symphony, played by ' nts ¢ 
delphia Orchestra under Ormandy, $10. “Romeo ana juiitt, Purcel, 
played by the Boston Symphony under Koussevitz! $6.50MRE 5.25 
Wolf: “Nun wandre, Maria” and “Schlafendes J ind, 


sung by Schumann, $1.50. 
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$1.50. 
Piano Sonata K. 57 






Wolff, 


|, played by Goldberg a 
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COLUMBIA 
Chorale-Preludes for organ, played by Schweitzer, 


es for organ, played by Schweitzer, two volumes, 


Chorale-Prelude, ‘Das alte Jahr vergangen 1st,” 

Commette, $1. 

layed by Szigeti, $1. 
played by Gieseking 


Rumanian Folk-Dances, p 
en: Piano Concerto No. 
ded), $6. Symphony No. 1, played by the Vienna 

Quartet Opus 135, 
‘Cello Sonata Opus 69, 


onic under Weingartner, 
the Lener Quartet, $5. 
Feuermann and Hess, $5. Overture to 
Vienna Philharmonic under Weingartner, $1.50. 


" played 


“Egmont,” 
Excerpts from “The Damnation of Faust, 
yndon Philharmonic under Beecham, $3.25. 


: Symphony No. played by the London Sym- 


ider Weingartner, $7.50. 


Sonata No. 4, played by Szigeti, $2. 

Symphony No. 93, played by the London Phil- 
under Beecham, $5. 

“Das Lied von der Erde,” recorded by Walter 
Thorborg, and Kullman, $14. 
sung by Thorborg 


Vienna Philharmonic, 
cer Welt abhanden gekommen,” 
Vienna Philharmonic under Walter, $1. 

Symphony in G minor, played by the London 
ynic under Beecham, $5. Piano Concerto K. 271, 
Gieseking, $6. Violin Sonata K. 304, played by 
Piano Sonata K. 457, played by Gieseking, 
played by Gieseking (imper- 
orded ), $3.25 

Volume I: oo for strings, the Golden 

played by the International String Quartet, 
and others, $14.50. 

Unfinished Symphony, played by the London 
onic under Beecham, $5. Post 


played by Ernst Victor Wolff (not an ideal per- 


humous Piano Sonata 


of a great work), $6. 





GAMUT 


sky: Song-cycle, ‘Sunless,’ and others, sung by 


, $4.50. 


Toccata, played on harpsichord by Wolff, $1.50. 
Two Sonatas for harpsichord, played by Ernst 
$1.50. 
MUSICRAFT 

Passacaglia for organ, played by Weinrich, $3.50. 

Sonata, played by Frenkel (violin), Hunkins 
ind Wolff (harpsichord), $1.50. 

DECCA 
n: Violin Sonatas Opus 12 No. 1 and Opus 30 


nd Krauss, $5. 
: Concerti Grossi, played by Boyd Neel Orchestra, 


; a record. 


'; Sonata in A minor and Golden Sonata, played by 
and Grinke (violins) and Ord (harpsichord), 75 
h, 

“Dido and Aeneas,” performed by English artists, 


1: Symphony, pl: iyed by London Symphony under 


, $4.50. 
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MODERY AGE 


OFFERS THE BOOKS OF THE 
DAW AT A PRICE YOU CAN PAY 








1. HOPE IN AMERICA 


by Jobn Strachey. They wouldn't let him talk, but you can stilf 
read his study of the struggle for power in the U. S. ‘Thousands of people 


will want to read it.’"—N. Y. Times. 50¢ 


2. SCHOOL FOR BARBARIANS 


by Erika Mann. Thomas Mann's daughter tells the frightful facts 
about education under the Nazis and what it is doing to Germany's chil- 
dren. ‘‘Sensational but documented.'’—Time,. Introduction by Thomas 
Mann, 50¢ 


3. I LIKE AMERICA 


by Granville Hicks. 4 native sees the country he loves as it is, and 
as it might be. A moving and thoughrful book hould be read by stu- 
dent, politician and housewife—regardless of political creed.'’—Ss. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 50¢ 


4. ONE-FIFTH OF MANKIND 


by Anna Louise Strong. The story of China's heroic struggle for 
freedom. ‘‘The best short account of the war in China to date.’’—Book- 
of-the-Month Club News. 50¢ 









5. LIFE INSURANCE: Investing in Disaster 
by Mort and E. A. Gilbert. Ie tells what's wrong with the in- 


surance racket and what you can do about it. Introduction by Arthur 
Kallet. 75¢ 


6. JAPANESE TERROR IN CHINA 


by H. ]. Timperley. Not an atrocity tale but the authentic docu- 
mented accounts of neutral eyewitnesses who reveal in the day by day 
accounts of rape, robbery, murder, the meaning of modern war. 75¢ 








For the use of medical and allied professions only 


PRACTICAL BIRTH- 
CONTROL METHODS 
by Norman E. Himes, Ph.D. 4 practi- 


cal manual prepared with the medical collabora- 
tion of Dr, Abraham Stone. Introduction by R. L. 
Dickinson, Foreword by Havelock Ellis. 95¢ 








FREE EXAMINATION: i you aren’t delighted with these 
books you can return them within 5 days for a full refund. 
SN SN a ES ne em Ra eA DS RS EE TS een LEE SEES 


MODERN AGE, 432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
Please send me the books encircled below: 


2 3 4 5 6 7 


I alg a aaah ene a a es ree 
EE LR LE LT oT TT eR oe PEN eT 
ee eer rere (10¢ extra per book for shipping.) 
L) Send me a complete list of books. N 


i 
: 
i 4 
| 
I 
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A Puritan in Babylon ‘ 


The Story of Calvin Coolidge 


by William Allen White 


“This is Calvin Coolidge precisely as he lived 
and died. It reveals him better than anything 
ever written before by anybody, including 











\ 50" scan Saturday Review J 
| —_., 
A Diary of My Times 


by Georges Bernanos 


A noted author dissects current ideas of Prog- 
ress, Reform, Industrialism, as exemplified in 
latest world events, particularly in Spain. He 
discusses, too, the attitude of the Catholic 
Church toward Franco, Mussolini and Hitler. 








e 





L _ \ 
Young Long fellow 
q < 
by Lawrance Thompson 
“The most interesting book on Longfellow I 


have ever read. It gives a picture quite differ- 
ent from that drawn by his brother, his official 








$4.50 


biographer.” 
New York Times / 
All This, and Heaven Too 
by Rachel Field 
The Novel of the Year! “Overflowing with 
the stuff of which immortal novels have always 


been made.” “A gauntlet flung at the current 
mode, a challenge healthy and reassuring.” 











2.50 





% - 


Remember the nd 
by Agnes Sligh Turnbull 


A new and even more absorbing novel of real 
America and Americans by the author of the 
widely-acclaimed, “The Rolling Years.” Like 


1 
that stor 


At any bookstore 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, N. Y. | 


_ the scene here in Pennsylvania. 
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JAZZ d Poe 

Stacey, Hackett, and others: “Carnegie Drag ed Poets 
dore), 12-inch, $1.50. River. B 
Basie, Clayton, and Basie’s band: ‘Good Morn ode nd of (hel 
and “Don’t You Miss Your Baby” (Decca), 35 ¢ llectec 


Stacey, Goodman, and Goodman's band: “One 0% tions 


10g Py 


Jump” (Victor), 75 cents. y D. He 
Mildred Bailey: “1 Can’t Face the Music,” “So Help Me ; 1, By N 
“Now It Can Be Told” (Vocalion), 35 cents. i. pe 
Benny Carter: Opening saxophone solo in Teddy Wi\soq | Ne w Dir 
record of “Now It Can Be Told’ (Brunswick), 75 cents * Ce 
B. H. H N New Dir 
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Books of 1938 i 


SELECTED BY THE EDITORS OF THE NATIoygye!”“”: B 
BELLES-LETTRES, CRITICISM 

Illusion and Reality. By Christopher Caudwell. Mac: n. $$ Harry B 

Defoe’s Review. Introduction and Bibliographical Notes 


Arthur Wellesley Secord. Columbia. 22 vols. $ 
Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci. Edited by Edward M 


s 
~ 


Curdy. Reynal and Hitchcock. $15. ¢ yse-La 
Writings of E. M. Forster. By Rose Macaulay. H * ii 
Brace. $2.50. Mifflin. 
Complete Greek Drama. Edited by Whitney :J. r he 
Eugene O'Neill, Jr. Random House. 2 vols. $ { Vi ing. 
The World’s Body. By John Crowe Ransom. Scribner's. $2.75fM¢,:, By C 
The Triple Thinkers. By Edmund Wilson. Harc $2.79 oxart—t/ 
Literary Opinion in America. By Morton Dau J $4 
Harper. $3.25. aniamin E 
FICTION Tits Was 
Southways. By Erskine Caldwell. Viking. $2.50. By Geo 
Bowleg Bill: The Sea-Going Cowboy. By Jeremiah Diggesg lsfayette. | 
Viking. $2. M 
U.S. A. By John Dos Passos. Harcourt, Brace. $ Dut of Ap 
No Star Is Lost. By James T. Farrell. Vanguard. $ meys E 
The Unvanquished. By William Faulkner. Rand lousegaam B 
$2.50. = 
The Fifth Column and the First Forty-nine Stories. By Exnestgm’"* °“”"” 
Hemingway. Scribner's. $2.75. Dor 
In Hazard. ®y Richard Hughes. Harper. $2.50. « _ 
Man’s Hope. By André Malraux. Random House. $2.50. } : =a 
Joseph in Egypt. By Thomas Mann. Knopf. 2 vols. ‘ ’ 4 a 


Pilgrimage. By Dorothy Richardson. Knopf. 4 vols. $ 
Black Is My Truelove’s Hair. By Elizabeth Madox Robertsg™j. >!" 


Viking. $2.50. Lilian WV 
Meek Heritage. By F. E. Sillanpaai. Knopf. $2.50. & P 
The Long Valley. By John Steinbeck. Viking. $2.5 i : 


The Fathers. By Allen Tate. Putnam. $2.50. : 
The Buccaneers. By Edith Wharton. Appleton-Century. $2.59. 
Uncle Tom's Children. By Richard Wright. Harper. $2.50.) 10'S 
Life Along the Passaic River. By William Carlos W1!!:.ms. pee 


New Directions. $1.75. : ¥ ; 
POETRY C eh 

The Oxford Book of Light Verse. Edited by W. H. Auceagiiy,,. 
Oxford. $3. Brows 





Five-Fold Mesh. By Ben Belitt. Knopf. $2. 
Glad Day. By Kay Boyle. New Directions. $2. 





VATIO 
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ted Poems. By E. E. Cummings. Harcourt, Brace. $3. 
i Poetry. By Robinson Jeffers. Random House. $3.50. 
r. By Pare Lorentz. Stackpole. $2. 
t the Free. By Archibald MacLeish. Harcourt. $3. 
ected Poems of Laura Riding. Random House. $4. 
ns from the Poetry of Rainer Maria Rilke. By 
Herter Norton. Norton. $2. 
y Muriel Rukeyser. Covici. $2. 
ms Begin Responsibilities. By Delmore Schwartz. 
Directions. $2.50. 
Collected Poems. By William Carlos Williams. 
Directions. $3. 


BIOGRAPHY, AUTOBIOGRAPHY, LETTERS 


mble. By Margaret Armstrong. Macmillan. $3. 
1. By Newton Arvin. Macmillan. $2.50. 
is a Rebel. By Angelica Balabanoff. Harper. $3.75. 
rgotten”: The Life of John Peter Altgeld. By 
y Barnard. Bobbs-Merrill. $4. 
rlington Robinson. By Hermann Hagedorn. Mac- 
$3.50. 
rlds. By Maurice Hindus. Doubleday, Doran. $3. 
Lautrec. By Gerstle Mack. Knopf. $5. 
in the Making. By Gaudens Megaro. Houghton 
1. $3.50. 
the Beggars: Daniel O’Connell. By Sean O'Faolain. 
r. $3.50. 
Charles G. Poore. Scribner's. $3.50. 
the Man and His Works. By W. J. Turner. Knopf. 


Franklin. By Carl Van Doren. Viking. $3.75. 

a Poet: A Critical Biography of Emily Dickinson. 

ge F. Whicher. Scribner's. $3. 

By W. E. Woodward. Farrar and Rinehart. $3.50. 
ica. By Louis Adamic. Harper. $3.75. 
ifrica. By Isak Dinesen. Random House. $2.75. 

Between Wars. By John Dos Passos. Harcourt, 

>>. 

e Ballots. By James A. Farley. Harcourt, Brace. $3. 
ming Up. By W. Somerset Maugham. Doubleday, 
n. $2.50. 
biography. By Margaret Sanger. Norton. $3.50. 


iutobiography of William Butler Y eats. Macmillan. $5. 


Life. By Harriet Monroe. Macmillan. $5. 
rhood: My Story of Greenwich House. By Mary 
hovitch. Norton. $2.50. 


Lilian Wald, Neighbor and Crusader. By R. L. Duffus. Mac- 


in. $2.50. 

f Henry Adams. Edited by Worthington C. Ford. 
hton Mifflin. $4.50. 

of Julian Hawthorne. Edited by Edith G. Haw- 
ne. Macmillan. $3.50. 


iidden Lincoln. From the Letters and Papers of Wil- 


H. Herndon. Edited by Emanuel Hertz. Viking. $5. 
r Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Edited by Claude 
eer Abbott. Oxford University. $6. 

f Bronson Alcott. Edited by Odell Shepard. Little, 

n. $5. 

‘ Lincoln Steffens. Edited by Ella Winter and Gran- 

Hicks. Harcourt, Brace. 2 vols. $10. 
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NEW BOOKS OF THE 


University of 
Oklahoma Press 


Lord 
acaulay 


Victorian Liberal 
By RICHMOND CROOM BEATTY 


HIS stimulating biography of England’s 

great 19th-century parliamentarian and 
man of letters, is written from a modern point 
of view, from new sources. ... It deals not 
only with Macaulay as reviewer, reformer, 
colonial administrator, and leader in parlia- 
ment, but for the first time analyzes his 
literary work in relation to the events of his 
era. Just published. Over 400 pages, $3.00. 





southern 
Plainsmen 


By CARL COKE RISTER 
COMPOSITE, colorful picture of the 


dramatic settlement of the vast plains 
region lying between the Rivers Platte and 
the Rio Grande. Not the rail, but the barhed 
wire fence is the symbol of this most unique 
of All American frontiers—a land of a mil- 
lion buffalo, trail herds, sand storms, and 
grasshopper plagues, factors which moulded 
a pioneer type startlingly different from that 
of any other region. 289 pages, $3.00. 


Oe” McGILLIVRAY OF THE 
CREEKS, by John Walton Caughey, is 


Vol. 18 in the Civilization of the American 
Indian Series. A biography with newly dis- 
covered letters concerning the “unofficial” 
king of the Creek Nation, whose diplomacy 
influenced international intrigue on the post- 
Revolutionary southern frontier. 

385 pages, $3.50. 





University of Oklahoma Press 
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NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 
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have clashed in its pre 


Republic, the reasons 





life story of democracy. 


THE DAY OF THE 


LIBERALS 


SPAIN 


By 
Rhea Marsh Smith 


Spain’s attempt in 1931 to forestall the forces which 
sent Civil War. In giving a 
full account of the establishment of the Second 
‘or its ultimate failure are 
made apparent. A most significant milestone in the 


341 pages, $3.50 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 
PHILADELPHIA 








N unsparing analysis of 

the owners of the lead- 
ing newspapers in the country, 
their personalities, policies 
and practices — showing to 
what extent our public press 
is free, bought, vicious or 
scared. A challenging and ex- 
citing book. 
“He has rendered a great pub- 
lic service.” — John Dewey. 
“One of the most interesting 
and informative books of 
many, many months.” — May 
Cameron, N. Y. Post. “‘A 
grand job."" — Charles A. 
Be ard. 


Partial Table of Contents: 


LORDS OF THE PRESS: Patter- 
son: Lord of Tabloidia. Little Lord 


Northcliffe. California Press and 
Landlord. Lord Howard and His 
Empire Ihe Sun Grows Cold, 


Stern's Fight for Liberalism. The 
Herald-Tribune. Gannett: Chain 
Lord. Lord of San Simeon. Annen- 





“As sensational and more frightening 
than AMERICA’S 60 FAMILIES” 


berg. Post-Dispatch. William 
Allen White: Anti-Press Lord, etc. 
SERVANTS OF THE LORDS: 
Foreign Correspondents. Washing- 
ton Galley Slaves, ‘‘Treason’’ on 
the Times. Etc. BATTLES OF 
THE LORDS: Subsidy: Weapon 
for a Free Press. Ten Tests for a 
Free Press, etc. 


416 pages, indexed, $3.00 


LORDS 


OF THE 


PRESS 


By George Seldes 


Author of YOU CAN’T PRINT 
THAT /, SAWDUST CAESAR, et« 


JULIAN MESSNER, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY, PUBLIC AFFAIRS, LAR; 






We Too Are the People. By Louise V. Armst: lit 
Brown. $3. 
You Have Seen Their Faces. By Erskine Caldwe Ne O 
garet Bourke-White. Modern Age. 75 cents. | g Dejen 
Money to Burn. By Horace Coon. Longmans, Gri : $. 
Court over Constitution. By Edward S. Corwin. 
$2.50. 





























Prospects of American Democracy. By George § \ 
John Day. $3. 2. 

A Southerner Discovers the South. By Jonathan Danicfs f 
Macmillan. $3. Bess. Hi 

The Ramparts We Watch. By Major George Fic! 
Reynal and Hitchcock. $3. 
Insecurity: A Challenge to America. By Abraham Eps tHistory ¢ 
Random House. $4. Mf 
Save America First. By Jerome Frank. Harper. $ 
Mr. Justice Holmes and the Supreme Court. By | 
furter. Harvard University. $1.50. 

Democracy in the Making. By Hugh Russell Fra 
Merrill. $3.50. ‘and 

American Problems of Today. By Louis M. Hac! . en 
$3. 

Price and Price Policies. By Walton Hamilton 
McGraw-Hill. $4. 

The Politicos. By Matthew Josephson. Harcourt, B 33.7§ 

A Social Study of Pittsburgh. By Philip Klein and ‘ q 
rators. Columbia University. $4.75. 

The Administrative Process. By James M. Landi 
versity. $2. 

It Is Later Than You Think. By Max Lerner. Vit $2.5 

Labor on the March. By Edward Levinson. Harper. $3. Wy. sin 

Our Promised Land. By Richard Neuberger. Macmillan. $9 ¢ 

The Gateway to History. By Allan Nevins. tot 
Century. $4. 

The Challenge of Housing. By Langdon W. P 
and Rinehart. $3.50. 

The Constitution Reconsidered. Edited by Cot aie 
Columbia University. $3.75. $4 

The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Rooseied 
Random House. 5 vols. $15. 

Lords of the Press. By George Seldes. Messner. $3 


America Now. Edited by Harold E. Stearns. Scribs > i 
The Story of the C. 1. O. By Benjamin Stolberg. Viking. $& 
Sit Down with John L. Lewis. By C. L. Sulzberger. Ranc PH rP 


House. $1.50. 
Socialism on the Defensive. By Norman Thomas. H 
Television. By Frank Waldrop and Joseph Borki: 5 | 
2.50. sg 
American Guide Series. By Federal Writers Projects. \ at hi, 1 
Publishers and Prices. 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Coming Struggle for Latin America. By Carle p iF | 


Lippincott. $3. Norton 
First Act in China. By James M. Bertram. Viking. $ | 
Japan in China. By 'T. A. Bisson. Macmillan. $3. The Tyan 






The Decline and Fall of the British Empire. By | 
Briffault. Simon and Schuster. $2. 
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emocracy. By Marquis W. Childs. Yale University. 





land Slept. By Winston S. Churchill. Putnam. $4, 
bins. By C. L. R. James. Dial. $3.75. 
e of Democracy. By F. Elwyn Jones. E. P. Dutton. 







t the West. By Aurel Kolnai. Viking. $4. 
‘avy Government in England. By Harold J. Laski. 
$3.50. 
hony. By Eva Lips. Random House. $3 
f Soviet Gold. By John D. Littlepage and Demaree 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. 
Barbarians. By Erika Mann. Modern Age. 50 cents. 
ry of Democracy. By Thomas Mann. Knopf. $1. 
f Mexico. By Henry Bamford Parkes. Houghton 
93.75. 
By Kurt Schuschnigg. Knopf. $3. 
ts Back. By Agnes Smedley. Vanguard. $2.50. 
er China. By Edgar Snow. Random House. $3. 






Anarchy or Organization. By Dorothy Thompson. 
m House. $1. 

nt of Japan. By Amleto Vespa. Little, Brown. $3. 
Elizabeth Wiskemann. 








Oxford 





d Germans. By 






th 


> 





ity. 
in. By A. Morgan Young. Morrow. $3. 


} 


Report of the Committee of Inguir) Into the 
a J J 












Against Leon Trotsky in the Moscow Trials. 


$2.75 





ANTHROPOLOGY, ARCHITECTURE, MEDICINE 





4 Politics. 
st Him self. 





By J. B. S. Haldane. Norton. $2.50. 
By Karl A. Menninger. Harcourt, 











in Ancient Kinedom of French West Africa. By 
J. Herskovits. J. J. Augustin. $12.50. 

n of Physics. By Albert Einstein and Leopold 
Simon and Schuster. $2.50. 


to the Moon. By R. Buckminster Fuller Lippin- 


ry Life. By Paul De Kruif. Harcourt, Brace. $3. 


the Citizen. By Lancelot Hogben. Knopf. $5. 
of Cities. By Lewis Mumford. Harcourt, Brace. 





PHY, ECONOMICS, SOCIOLOGY, SOCIAL CRITICISM 





Inquiry into Thought. By John Dewey. Holt. $4. 
hy for a Modern Man. By H. Levy. Knopf. $2.50 
f the Act. By George H. Mead. University of 






». SS 








Truth. By George Santayana. Scribner's. $2.75. 
Thought. By Alfred N. Whitehead. Macmillan, 







r’s Holiday. By Irwin Edman. Viking. $2.75. 
Whom? By Max Ascoli and Arthur 
$3. 





Feiler. 





f Revolution. By Crane Brinton. Norton. $3. 
y of Words. By Stuart Chase. Harcourt, Brace. 











icy in the Making. By Carl Friedrich. Norton. $3. 
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he world’s golden store of music is 
yours to command whenever you wish 
with a Lafayette Automatic Phono-Radio 
Combination. One of the most popular 

A U T 0 M A T I C among this year’s Lafayettes is C-45. Here 
P H 0 N 0 : R A D ] 0 isa a 3 ban 1 comt a such 
outstanding features as 1939 “touch 

C 0 MBIN ATI 0 N tuning’ and RCA Automatic Record 
Changer. It costs only $79.95. Never be- 

fore has so superb an instrument been 
offered the lover of fine music at such a 
> 


thrifty price. Writ 

| 3 RADIOS for free catalog 

100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. scribin J C-45 and 
542 E. FORDHAM ROAD, BRONX, N. Y. other Phono-Radios 
90-08 166th STREET, JAMAICA, L. |. in the Lafayette! 
219 CENTRAL AVENUE, NEWARK, N. J. 

110 FEDERAL STREET BOSTON 

901 W. JACKSON BLVD. . CHICAGO 


































































The Theatre's 
| New Generation Speaks 


HIS is a book no follower of today’s theatre should miss. 

A new and living drama is appearing in the United 
States. Among others, Clifford Odets. Irwin Shaw write 
its plays, Orson Welles and Burgess Meredith direct and 
act in them, the Group Theatre and Labor Stage uncover 
new audiences 

Eleanor Flexner belongs to this new generation and is the 
first person to write a book of criticism in the same vein. 
Her book singles out certain representative writers—O’' Neill, 
Anderson, Howard, Kaufman, Sherwood, to name a few 
and analyzes certain of their plays. She shows why in recent 
years these men have fled from reality and discusses the 
new generation which is taking their places—John Howard 
Lawson, Odets and George Sklar among others. Price $2.50. 


| AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHTS is3s 


by Eleanor Flexner 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. C. 
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BOOKS 








D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO.,, 35 W. 32 St., N. Y. 


An Introduction to Language for Everyman 





The Wonder of Words 


This fascinating new book returns language to the 
excitement of 
munication between human beings 


and the prehistory of 
and into the daily life 


kind. At 


By ISAAC GOLDBERG 


iving, humanizing the story of com- 
taking such 
ibjects as grammar, etymology, phonetics, semantics, 


and 


language out of the laboratory 


! and understanding of man- 


$3.75 


ill bookstores, 



































ALL 


ONLY $1.00 


A 


THE NEWEST BOOKS—the Best Sellers 


such as Count Belisa Rebecca, All This 


YOU 


and Heaver Too, Benjamin Franklin, Bloody 
' , >, Baron, Man’a Hope, With Malice Towards Some, 
CAN Geese oo aut a Gea 6 ae Been 





YOUR MAILBOX YOUR LIBRARY 
— Write to Dept. N-10 
MON TH THE POSTAL LIBRARY 
28 Fi. Washington Ave. New York, N. Y. 


















Emer 


251 West 19th St., 


yn Books, Inc. Dept. 765-A 






New Edition Now Ready 


“The best one-volume treatment of sex 
in the English Language.” 
—Carl Van Doren 







HIS LATEST BOOK ON THE 


_ Y. @ SEXUAL LEFE 





COOPERATIVE 
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CONSI 
125 West 33rd Street, 
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“Quality Protected Thru Consumer Ownership” 


LAPEL. 


PRODUCTS of consumer te 
al re 


of 


ra $ ‘ 





ibreakable NURSE'S 


OR 
revealing DOCTOR'S WATCH 


nt cnse 


POCKET OR 7 Jewel .....cece. $14.95 
17 Jewel .....ce00. $17.50 
n BEST BUYS and RECOMMENDED 


: 





sting igre 


Write for free leaflet listing hun 





es, govern- 
(ee 
ports, ete 


vivertised products or please send 10¢ for “Consumers 


klet of specification good 
MERS MAIL-ORDER COOPERATIVE, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


sand gift merchandise 













RECORDS 











THE VESEY MUSIC SHOP 


will give you ompt delivery on 


the recordinga recommended by 


B. H. Haggin 


50 Church Street, New York City. CO 7-5781 


Between Co 
WRITI 


tlandt and Fulton Streeta 


OR CALL FOR OUR CATALOGUE 





Communism, Fascism, or Democracy? By Edu 
Norton. $2.50. 

Culture. By Ezra Pound. New Directions. $2. 

Power. By Bertrand Russell. Norton. $3. 

The School for Dictators. By Ignazio Silone. H 

Three Guineas. By Virginia Woolf. Harcourt, | 

History of the Business Man. By Miriam Beard 


$5. 

Full Recovery or Stagnation? By Alvin H. Ha: 
$3.50. 

Confessions of an Economic Heretic. By J. A. H 
millan. $2. 

Debts and Recovery. Committee on Debt Adju 
tieth Century Fund. $2.75. 

Lament for Economics. By Barbara Wootton 
Rinehart. $2. 


THE ARTS, AMERICANA, MISCELLANEO 


Two on the Aisle. By John Mason Brown. Nort 

Music on Records. By B. H. Haggin. Oxford 
$1.25. 

Blast at Ballet. By Lincoln Kirstein. 637 Madison A 

Minstrels of the Mine Patch. By George Korson 
of Pennsylvania. $3. 

Seven Soviet Arts. By Kurt London. Yale Unive: 

U. S. Camera, 1939. Edited by T. J. Maloney. Mo 

A History of American Graphic Humor. By Willi 
Macmillan. $6.50. 

Queer Thing, Painting. By Walter Pach. Harpe: 

Charles Sheeler. By Constance Rourke, Harcourt 

Grandma Called It Carnal. By Bertha Damon 
Schuster. $2. 


FOR THE CONSUMER 


Johnny Get Your Money's Worth. By Ruth B: 
guard. $2. 

Cooperatives in America. By Ellis Cowling. Cowa: 
$2. 

Consumer Cooperation in Great Britain. By A. 
Saunders and Others. Harper. $4. 

Millions on W beels. By Dewey H. Palmer and | 
Crooks. Vanguard. $2.50. 

It’s an Art. By Helen Woodward. Harcourt, Bra 





All Books Mentioned in 


“Books of 1938” 


May be purchased through The Na’ 
Readers’ Service at the regular publi: 
price (postfree) providing payment 
ceived with the order or publisher’s 
plus postage if sent C. O. D. All book 
to Canada must be prepaid. 


Address your order to 
READERS’ SERVICE DIVISION 
The Nation 20 Vesey St. 


New York 
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»tavana on Cardozo 


1S In response to your request 

ion to reprint George Santa- 

. er to me with reference to his 

if mn my book, “Cardozo and 

of Legal Thinking,” I am 

say that Mr. Santayana has 

>. 1 me to publish the letter. I 

ao) 1 to do so in your columns 

‘der to correct the inaccuracies of 

» st nt appearing in your “In the 
lumn of November 5. 

\l mn your readers not to draw 


nferences concerning the ex- 
ntayana’s pro-fascist or anti- 
ympathies, since in a subse- 
r to me he does much to 
such impression. I can do 
re than quote two sentences: 
rpretation of my distinction 
ypinions and natural growths 
it I should make it, and the 
f a real tendency to socialize 
ms very apt. It is not Marx's 
ich is at work, but the func- 
s of great private wealth and 
: ers of plutocracy.’’ (October 
! ) BERYL H. LEVY 
November 26 


# Dr. Levy: Your book on Cardozo 
e with no indication of the 

t the quotation on page 82 

: think that I owe to you per- 

e pleasure of having read it. 

ver heard of Cardozo before 

it of the world); but I knew 

Imes well, and I need not say 
mpathize with the desire to 

the administration of justice. 

. bt neither of these jurists, nor even 
mu it if comments, satisfies me on 
1s to me the crucial point 

1 page 115. What is the high- 

a | f society? This is a question 
il ideals. In France, as you 

itical “ideology” often causes 

law intentionally to condemn 


Be ir nt, like Dreyfus, or to acquit 
Be , like Madame Caillaux. Now 
nat ology” guides Cardozo in de- 


the direction in which his 

> shall exercise a gentle pres- 
he upon the law? I can find nothing 

finite than “the social mind” or 
herished ideals.” Something 
ical, then, prevalent sentiment, 
“opinion? Or something biological or 


fork social 












Letters to the Editors 


actual 
morals 


anthropological, 
which 


the tendency 
manners and show in 
their evolution? Cardozo himself seems 
to be decidedly a “beautiful spirit” or 
schéne Seele. His heart is tender and 
he makes for sweet reasonableness and 
kindness. But so did and 
pragmatism, like empiricism, is a most 
ambiguous thing. They may mean test- 
ing ideas by experiment, by an appeal 
to the object or physical fact, which in 
ethics would be human nature with its 


Rousseau ; 


physical potentialities of achievement 
and happiness. On the other hand, em- 
piricism and pragmatism may mean 
accepting every idea as an ultimate fact 
and absolute standard for itself, and in 
practice deciding everything by vote, by 
sentiment, or by the actual prevalence 
of one idea over another. In this second 
direction lies softness, anarchy, and dis- 
solution. 

You compare Cardozo with Spinoza; 
but as far as I can judge by your book 
there is no intellectual comparison. 
Spinoza was not soft. I have been all 
my life long a fervent disciple of Spi- 
noza precisely on account of his firm- 
ness, of his uncompromising naturalism. 
Yet even he leaves out the three tradi- 
tions which, however false their cos- 
mology, seem to me morally sound: the 
Greek, the Catholic, and the Indian. I 
am therefore not a disciple of Spinoza 
in his ideal of human life: it leaves out 
poetry, art, traditional religion, military 
and constructive patriotism. His society 
would be a tame society, where there 
would be no masters, but all would be 
voluntary slaves. Perhaps you feel some- 
thing of my difficulty when you point 
out that “art” is an indispensable in- 
gredient in everything human. 

G. SANTAYANA 
Rome, Italy, August 8 


American Jews, What Now? 


Dear Sirs: Whenever American Jews 
discuss the recent pogroms in Germany, 
the question inevitably comes up: What 
is to happen to Jews in the United 
States? I heard a comfortable middle- 
class business man, of some influence 
among similarly successful Jews in his 
community, say, “The danger in this 
country is that there are too many Jews 
in politics, too many in labor unions. 
These Jews cause anti-Semitism.” Elabo- 





rating, he continued, “Labor unions are 
rackets. Jews should not be mixed up 
with them, particularly now.”” And with 
a consciousness of his own influence in 
the community he added, “I have just 
been asked by a group of Gentile busi- 
ness men to see what I can do about 
getting a certain prominent Jewish labor 
organizer here to leave the city.” 

But 
country would persecute not only Jews 


an anti-Semitic movement in this 


promuine nt in politic § or in labor unions. 
In whatever minds it now exists in this 
country, by whatever people it is being 
activated, anti-Semitism is based pri- 
marily on the fact that Jews are said to 
be crushing Gentile competition in busi- 
ness, finance, and the professions: How 
many business firms now refuse to hire 
Jews! 
employ them! How many professional 
refuse to admit them! 
much jealousy against them exists in 
business and in professions! 

In Germany, although the Nazis had 
been propagandizing for almost a dec- 
ade, the party commenced to win great 
numbers of supporters only in 1930 
when Germany started to feel acutely 
the economic depression. In America 
anti-Semitic ideas will find readier lis- 
teners when minds have been made re- 
ceptive by personal economic insecurity. 
Then the people will give as excuses 
that the Jews are an alien race, that they 
are internationalists, that they are this 
or that or the other thing—whatever 
excuse is the handiest. 

Will, then, the withdrawal of Jews 
from labor unions, from positions of 
influence in politics, halt anti-Semitism ? 
Some labor unions are “rackets.” Is that 
any reason why Jews should cease to 
work toward better labor unions? It was 
proved in the last depression that many 
businesses and banks were corrupt. Did 
Jewish business and financial leaders 
voluntarily withdraw from business and 
finance to prevent anti-Semitism? Does 
our business man who will request a 
Jewish labor organizer to leave town 
contemplate giving up his business vol- 
untarily to prevent the economic jeal- 
ousy and consequent anti-Semitism of 
some of his less successful Gentile com- 
petitors? Will he ask his doctor and 
lawyer friends to give up their pro- 
fessions? 

When the conditions for anti-Semi- 


How many law offices refuse to 


schools How 
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tism are ripe, prejudice, then limitations, 
then terrorism spread to all phases of 
Jewish life. If our business man requests 
the withdrawal of Jews from active par- 


ticipation in politics and trade 


unions, 
he must request that they voluntarily 
im} 
ditions which only incipient fascism 
would impose. He must request their 
withdrawal into a partial and _self- 


imposed ghetto. But if he wants the 


ose upon themselves, as a race, con- 


democracy in which he and his children 
have enjoyed freedom to continue, then 
he must ask his fellow-Jews to continue 
their work in every field which a demo 
cratic government has opened to every 
man of whatever race or religion. 
ALMA OSTERMANN 
5 


, , ‘ 
Chicago, November 23 


Defining “Public Relations” 


Helen Woodward's article in 
n for November 26, soaking 
relations practitioners is valu- 
Public-relations 


Dear Sir: 
The Nati 
t! C pul lic 
able and illuminating. 
work, however, is not all high-powered 
though at 


agentry, present, re- 


pre Ss 


S| onding to 


t 
ness, much of it is nothing but that. In 


he fear complex of busi- 


the work in which my firm is engaged 


lefine ponbl 
we acnine pu i1¢ 


relations as “the at- 
tempt on the part of business, in deed 
as well as in word, to express itself, its 
motives, its economic and its social func- 
tions, with the object of playing more 
effectively, and more profitably both to 
itself and to the community, its rightful 
part in the community.” 

Increasingly, business is realizing that 
public relations are not publicity, bally- 
hoo, or institutional advertising, but 
critical self-analysis (with or without 
benefit of experts), to readjust its atti- 
tudes and practices—labor included—to 
the needs of the present day. In short, 
the future of public relations is in re- 
forming business while at the same time 
eiving business a degree of self expres- 
sion which will result in forcing it to 
good in its altered attitudes 
we ie 


December 1 


m ike 
STODDARD 


Boston 


Nazis in New Haven 
Dear Sirs: An 
held in New 

the evening of 
Hillhouse High 
sored by a group ot 


anti-Nazi 
Haven, 
November 21 at the 
School. It 


leading citizens. 


mecting was 


Connecticut, on 
was spon- 


Among the principal speakers were the 
ind Dr. 
dressed a ¢ ipa ity audience 
a sizable collection for relief purposes. 


Mayor Jerome Davis; they ad- 


ind obtained 


It was an unusually spirited meeting— 
with only one discordant note. 

About fifteen minutes after the meet- 
ing started, who should come strutting 
down the aisle but four full-panoplied 
“storm troopers,” smirking and arrogant 
of bearing, with every detail of their 
uniforms in strict regulation order— 
swastika buttons, overseas caps, brown 
shirts, dark corduroy trousers, and black 
puttees? Three were unmistakedly Ger- 
man-Americans; the fourth was of the 
Italian fascist type. Amid considerable 
excitement they nonchalantly took seats 
in the second row. They came for trou- 
ble, one asked the obvious 
leader, ‘When do we start?” This ques- 
tion was heard by a person sitting be- 
hind, and for the remainder of the meet- 


because 


ing a police officer stood near by. When 
the last speaker was about to begin, they 
got up and filed out in military fashion. 
This account may not make news of 
much import, but it does show to what 
insolent lengths Nazis will go. Inciden- 
tally, no comment was made in the local 
CHARLES TEPEL 


West Haven, Conn., November 30 


press. 


Twenty Years for Striking 


Dear Sirs: We would like to solicit the 
aid of your readers in the defense of 
one of our union members who has been 
unjustly sentenced to twenty years in 
prison. This is Christopher Clarich, 
president and leader of the Shrimp Peel- 
ers’ Local No. 154, Aransas Pass, Texas. 

During a recent strike of shrimp peel- 
ers, Clarich was waylaid by an armed 
mob led by Rob Roy Rice, son of the 
owner of the firm which was being 
struck, was beaten and left for dead; 
six other pickets who came to his de- 
fense were sent to the hospital. One 
of the attacking mob was killed and 
another was injured in the fight. 

Clarich was hastily tried before a jury 
of large ranchers and landlords. The 
prosecuting attorney aimed his whole at- 
tack at the C..i. O. One member of the 
jury has now made an affidavit stating 
that the jury in its deliberations did not 
consider the guilt or innocence of the 
accused but discussed the “evils” of the 
C. I. O. and ways and means of stop- 
ping its progress. Clarich was sent to 
prison for twenty years, simply because 
he was a fearless leader in the ranks of 
organized labor. 

Protests should be sent to Sheriff 
Frank Hunt and Judge W. G. Sayle of 
Sinton. Funds for appeal should be sent 
to Donald Henderson, president of the 


United Cannery, Agricultural, px, 
and Allied Workers of Am 
Rust Building, Washington, | ( 
marked ‘'For the Clarich Defense } ' 
HORAC! 
Provisional President 
San Antonio, Texas, November 2 


CONTRIBUTORS 
ROBERT DELL, The Naz 
correspondent, is now in 
States on a lecture trip. 
ALEXANDER WERTH is | 
spondent of the Manchester 
RUTH BRINDZE is the 
“Johnny, Get Your Money's \\ 


THOMAS MANN is the 
“Joseph in Egypt” and “The 
Victory of Democracy.” 
WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS js 
noted Irish poet. 


WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 
practicing physician as well 
guished poet and novelist. H 
poems have just been pub! 


LOUISE BOGAN is the poetry ¢ 
of the New Yorker. 


HANS KOHN is professor 
European history at Smith ¢ 
latest book is “Force or Re 
of the Twentieth Century.” 


EDMUND WILSON is th: 
“Travels in Two Democr 


“The Triple Thinkers.” 


CONSTANCE ROURKE is 
of “‘Charles Sheeler: Artist in t! 
ican Tradition.” 


SIDNEY HOOK is chairn 
Department of Philosophy of New Y 
University. 


RUSTEM VAMBERY was p: 
sociology and criminology in t! 
versity of Budapest. He is 1 
United States on a lecture trip. 
ODELL SHEPARD, professor of E 
lish at Trinity College, is the editos 
“The Journals of Bronson Alcott.” 


DOROTHY VAN DOREN is the 
thor of ‘Those First Affections.” 
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THE NATION, 20 Vesey St., New ' 
15 cents a copy. By eubscription—D 
year $5; Two years $8; Three y¢ 
ditional Postage per year: Foreign, >! 
50 cents. The Nation is indexed 
Guide to Periodical Literature. | 
Digest, Dramatic Index, Index te La 
cals, Public Affairs, Information 
weeks’ notice and the old address 8 
new are required for change of address. 











